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Dedication 


This thesis is dedicated to the memory of Major Albert 
Reti Kiwi, a friend and the finest soldier with whom I have 
ever had the privilege to serve, who died tragically ina 
parachute training accident in Australia in November 1982. 
To those who knew him well Albi Kiwi epitomized the motto of 
the unit which he once commanded, 1 Ranger Squadron The New 


Zealand Special Air Service Regiment: WHO DARES WINS 
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Abstract 


This thesis addresses the issue of Canadian military 
participation in NATO from 1969 to the present. Employing 
the perspective of decision and organization theory, the 
central question asked is whether or not decision and 
organization theory were both misunderstood and misapplied 
by the Trudeau government, and whether or not these 
shortcomings have had profound negative long-term 
consequences for the pursuit of overall policy objectives. 

From this research the analysis suggests that the 
Trudeau government's approach in the context of 
decision-making and structural change has generally 
debilitated Canada's defence capabilities, and specifically 
limited the country's ability to meet its NATO commitment. 
That process of debilitation has at best been redressed only 
in a rhetorical sense. This inattention has rendered 
ineffective in the long-term what was and should have 
remained a viable input into foreign policy formulation - 
Canada's participation in NATO and the material military 
commitment necessary to make that participation credible in 
the eyes of Canada's NATO allies. The Trudeau government 
has shown little if any inclination to address this issue 
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Preface 


The choice of topic for this thesis stemmed from an 
interest in the decision-making process; more specifically, 
in the application of that process to the formulation of 
foreign policy and the implications for policy 
implementation. An initial survey of the literature 
relating to decision theory and decision models led to an 
interest in what might best be described as qualifiers of 
the decision-making process - organizational process and 
bureaucratic politics. These areas of theoretical interest 
Stimulated a desire to examine that theory in the light of 
empirical evidence, preferably in a Canadian context. A 
personal interest in defence policy and its part or place in 
the formulation of foreign policy, specifically that 
relating to NATO, suggested this area as a topic for 
analysis. The data and time frame were selected because it 
was felt that they encompassed particular approaches to 
decision=makingysin lbightiofrwhrchtthe .elementsvof 
decision-making and relevance of the dominant conceptual 
approaches, including the qualifiers, could be examined. On 
the basis of preliminary research it became necessary to 
include a further theoretical perspective, organization 
theory, because organizational change was the means by which 


the Trudeau government attempted to operationalize the 
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decision-making process that it chose to apply. What 
conceptual implications were derived from the analysis? 
First, it was found that change occurs incrementally and 
that neither the models of comprehensive rationality nor 
incremental decision-making adequately deal with change or 
the increasing complexities of modern government. The 
reason for this is that neither of these approaches 
addresses ends or policy objectives. Second, it was found 
that organizational process can be disturbed, perhaps even 
controlled, by a change of organizational leadership, but 
this disturbance or control is transitory - particularly in 
departments such as the Department of National Defence where 
leadership change was frequent. Third, it was found that 
the effect of bureaucratic politics increased in direct 
proportion to a decline in interest on the part of political 
leadership. And lastly, organizational theory was found to 
have been misunderstood by the Trudeau government and 
thereby misapplied. What empirical conclusions were 
reached? It would seem that force of personality or 
personalities brought about a largely unnecessary change in 
foreign and defence policy orientation. The government 
perceived change to be necessary because of a fixation upon 
a particular approach to decision-making (which proved to be 
inefficacious), and because of highly subjective 
political-philosophical, inclinatwons, The change 
artificially excluded defence issues, for a time, from 


playing a serious role in foreign policy formulation. 
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I. Introduction 


Thus we signed the North Atlantic Treaty on that 
pleasant spring day in Washington while the band of 
the U.S. Marines played soft music, including two 
selections from Porgy and Bess: "I got plenty of 
notching sand "It ain't necessarily so." (Lester B. 
Pearson) ' 


The general hypothesis of this thesis is that 
misperception and misapplication of decision theory and 
organization theory invokes far-reaching, negative 
consequences for policy formulation and implementation. 
Specifically, since 1969 such misperception and 
misapplication by the Trudeau government would appear to 
have nullified the viable role which defence issues have to 
play in policy formulation, both domestic and foreign, and 
has confined Canada's military participation in NATO to a 
token commitment in men and materiel, supported by little 
other than rhetoric. 

Soon after the election of a Liberal government under 
Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau in 1968, it became 
apparent that government attitudes and policy focusses were 
to be altered radically. Trudeau had served as Minister of 
Justice in the Pearson government, and he had not been 
impressed by the incremental and at times ad hoc approach to 
decision-making, or the informal contacts style of policy 


planning which had characterized that government. It was 


‘John A. Munro and Alex I. Inglis, ed. Mike: The Memoirs of 


the Right Honourable Lester B. Pearson, Volume 2 1948-1957 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 17S Ds ooas 
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the belief of Trudeau and his advisers that such an approach 
was, quite simply, incapable of dealing with the increasing 
complexities of governmental activity. Therefore, it was 
incumbent upon the government to provide a solution to the 
problem, and that solution was perceived to lie ina 
rational ordering of governmental activity, combined with 
greater central control of that activity. What accounted 
for this perception? Was it primarily attributable to the 
personal philosophical inclinations of Mr. Trudeau and his 
closest advisers? 

In the late Sixties and early Seventies, a more 
positivistic/scientific approach to dealing with policy 
planning and organizational processes had achieved 
considerable popularity and authority. A scientific 
solution to social science problems was the order of the 
day, a solution which could be implemented through greater 
rationalization-coordination of governmental activity, 
corporate policy planning, and policy making in the context 
of cybernetic techniques. 

In terms of Canadian policy making, it will be argued 
that personal philosophical inclinations and the positivist 
penchant of the time provided the rationale and the catalyst 
for change, and that organizational/structural alteration 
was the instrument by which the process of change was to be 
operationalized. An important manifestation of the problem 
which the Trudeau government felt compelled to redress was 


what was perceived as a misdirection in policy focus. The 
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Pearsonian era had been characterized by an international 
emphasis. Indeed, Pearson had been at the forefront of 
Canada's initial involvement in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and, later, the promotion of Canada as 
an international mediator and peacekeeper. But by 1969, 
detente appeared to be working, and the realities of 
peacekeeping had dampened the original enthusiasm for this 
pursuit. Was Canada still in a position to play the 
international role to which it had once aspired? Should it 
attempt to do so, or was there a need for a fundamental 
change in policy? The Trudeau government contended that 
Canadian defence policy, with its emphasis on NATO, 
epitomized the anachronistic focus of Canadian foreign 
policy and, worse, that this aberrant defence focus in fact 
formed the basis of foreign policy.? It 1S hypothesized that 
this contention provided the justification for the foreign 
policy review initiated by the Trudeau government in 1969. 
An adjunct to this review was the reassessment of 
Canada's role in NATO. Canadian military participation in 
NATO has been the subject of considerable debate on an on 
again - off again basis for at least the past decade. 
Indeed, one might contend that in light of Canada's original 
fixation with a non-military cooperation clause in the NATO 
contract, there has always been the hope on the part of a 


2Davideb,.aDewitteandsJohned. KintonpeCanada AsSeAcPrinetpal 
Power: A Study In Foreign Policy and International Relations 
MOvOntOAeI GhneWl ley ek (Sons, "198899 bpp. 963-835 Provides in 
part a synopsis of the Trudeau government's disenchantment 
with Pearsonian internationalism in the context of the NATO 
commitment. ) 
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succession of Canadian governments that the military aspects 
of the Alliance could, in time, be de-emphasized. This 
de-emphasis, or perhaps more correctly a perception of when 
circumstances warranted it, underwent a prolonged gestation 
period. The outbreak of the Korean War and heightening of 
Cold War tensions which accompanied it, not only reinforced 
the military importance of the NATO Alliance, but also led 
to a greater degree of Canadian involvement, in the context 
of positioning troops and materiel in Western Europe. This 
forward defence commitment remained relatively unchanged for 
almost twenty years. However, the Trudeau government's 
reassessment resulted not only ina change of defence 
priorities, but also in a substantial reduction of Canada's 
Western Buropean-based NATO contingent. 

The change of defence priorities and relegation of 
defence to a minor role, if indeed a role at all, in foreign 
policy planning, was not to last. By the mid-Seventies, one 
finds that the Prime Minister and a succession of Defence 
Ministers were rhetorically, if not materially, singing the 
praises of NATO. The reasons for this change of attitude 
are, in part, what this thesis endeavours to address. Did 
the turn-around, such as it was, have its roots simply in 
external pressures? Were internal pressures involved; that 
is, were intragovernmental activities a factor? Chapter One 
provides a discussion of decision theory in the context of 
comprehensive rationality, incrementalism, organizational 


process and bureaucratic politics, and organization theory 
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in the context of corporate planning and cybernetic 
techniques, and these theoretical reference points provide 
the basis for an analytic framework. It will be argued that 
the Trudeau government attempted to apply a comprehensive 
rational approach to policy decision-making to address the 
problem of incremental change, as an alternative to the 
incrementalist approach used by previous governments, and 
that the government perceived that the influences of 
organizational process and bureaucratic politics could be 
controlled by corporate policy planning and cybernetic 
techniques operating in conjunction with comprehensive 
Rabronakity: 

Chapter Two provides an overview. This consists of an 
historical discussion of Canadian military participation in 
NATO from the inception of the Alliance to the present, 
together with a discussion of the broader 
organizational/structural and policy planning changes 
implemented by the Trudeau government which, I intend to 
argue, underly and are reflected in the historical 
presentation. 

Chapter Three is an analysis of the data contained in 
Chapter Two, in light of the theoretical considerations 
which are dealt with in Chapter One. Chapter Four concludes 
the thesis and contains broad conceptual reflections, 
observations on why Canadian military participation has 
followed a particular course since 1969, what the changes in 


this course imply both conceptually and empirically, and an 
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element of prescription. 


Author's Note 


As a student of political science I recognize that it 
would be possible to employ other approaches to a study of 
why policy changed. The question might have been examined 
in the context of an operational code analysis, 
economic/fiscal restraints on government, domestic politics, 
or perhaps as part of the systematic contextual changes 
occurring in the politics of the day. But whatever the 
approach taken, the fundamental question of policy change, 
the why and how and with what effect, does not alter. This 
thesis does not purport to be a comprehensive explanation or 
by any means the only explanation of why a particular change 
occurred. Rather it is an explanation, and one which I feel 
offers some useful insight into the question of policy 
change for the reasons which I have already discussed. 

Whether or not one identifies defence issues, and 
specifically NATO, as an important consideration in overall 
policy formulation is very much a value judgment, and my 
background as a serving officer in the Canadian Armed Forces 
may be held to bias this judgment. To such a criticism I 
would reply that a conscious effort has been made to assume 
the qualities which Max Weber attaches to the passionate 
politician: devotion to a cause tempered by an objectivity 


which results from allowing realities to work on one with 
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inner concentration and calmness. 


II. Theoretical Foundation 


A. An Analysis of Decision-Making Environments 

The purpose of the first section of this chapter is to 
examine the theoretical bases for the analysis of 
decision-making in the political and bureaucratic 
environments. It is intended to highlight the conflicting 
perceptions of what constitute the intellectual parameters 
in each environment, and the implications for 
decision-making which stem from these conflicting 
perceptions. First, two types of intellectual activity will 
be discussed, one concerned with understanding what is in 
the social world as opposed to what ought to be, and the 
other concerned with what can be done, given the constraints 
of the first activity. The discussion will focus on the 
work of political sociologist Max Weber, because it is 
considered that Weber's political thought constitutes 
perhaps the most comprehensive analysis of the social world 


within which politicians and bureaucrats make decisions.° 


To Understand What Is 
To understand the social world, Weber contends that it 


is necessary to understand first what is. What is stems 


*Key references are as follows: H.H. Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills, ed. From Max Weber: EsSays in Sociolo (New York: 
Oxford University Press, (946 ippes 2a 77 andal 9G: zed. 
Julien Freund, The Sociolo of Max Weber, Mary Ilford, 
trans. (New York: Vintage Books, 1969), pp. 3 - 86 and 218 


- 244, Anthony Giddens, Politics and Sociolo In the 
Thought of Max Weber (London: Macmillan, ToS pp me — 53. 
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from social actions, which in turn derive from the 
infinitely complex combinations of ideas, beliefs and values 
of the actors in the social world. In terms of governmental 
activity, the social world can be subdivided into political 
and bureaucratic components. To reduce further the 
complexity of what is, Weber posits the formulation of ideal 
types or models. His particular concern is with the 
bureaucratic world, and here a model can provide a basis for 
comparison with what is as opposed to an element of 
prescription. .\iWhat®*thensof the political» world? "In cour 
world, numerous values and ultimate goals confront each 
other, and their very pluralism sustains irrationality."* 
What is in the political world is dictated by the necessity 
of applying value judgment in the formulation of policy 
ends. This irrational world of political value judgment is 
quite different from the ideally bureaucratic world, with 
its inherently rational administrative practices; its 
rational application of means. Ideally, the political world 
is value-laden/irrational because it must concern itself 
with ends in the context of decision-making, while the 
bureaucratic world is - not discounting bureaucratic 
politics - value-free/ rational and tends to follow an 
incremental approach in the decisional process because its 
focus is necessarily on means. "Like a machine, bureaucracy 
is the most rational system of harnessing energies to the 


fulfilment of specified tasks."* 
‘Freund, The Sociology of Max Weber, p. 27. 
5Giddens, Politics and Sociology In the Thought of Max 
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Thus, to understand what is is to understand the 
interface between the bureaucratic and political worlds, 
between rationality and irrationality. It is in the failure 
to appreciate that the relationship between these worlds is 
precisely one of interface but not interchange that the 
problems Ti vnot  controntationssot political and 
superbureaucratic interaction lie.*® Weber rightly contends 
that to attempt to apply the trappings of rationality to the 
irratzonaliby Ofethespoliticai@world isetouindulgefin 
illusion, because to pursue rationality in the political 
world 1S to concentrate on means, thereby ignoring the value 
judgments - the setting of objectives or ends - which is 
part of what is in that world. "Whosoever ... wishes to be 
free to carry on politics on this earth must above all be 
free of illusions ...[must understand what is]."’ 

For Weber the illusion which embodies the most serious 
negative consequences is what he describes as a predilection 
of Western civilization for rationalization. By 
rationalization Weber is not subscribing to the rationality 
of history "... which professedly directs human evolution on 
a course of universal progress culminating in a sort of 


5(cont'd)Weber, p. 47. 

‘Colin Campbell and George J. Szablowski, The 
Superbureaucrats: Structure and Behaviour in Central 
Agencies (Toronto: Macmillan, 1979). Here I am 
extrapolating the Campbell and Szablowski superbureaucrat 
theme to include politically over-zealous bureaucrats of 
senior departmental calibre - deputy and assistant deputy 
ministers. 


‘Grddens ,Pobsties andesociovogy VingtherThought of Max Weber, 
Dp. i46¢ 
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feast of reason.* Instead he is referring to what he sees as 
a peculiarity of Western culture, the product of scientific 
specialization and technical differentiation - which he 
sometimes associates with the notion of 


intellectualization.’°® 


It [rationalization] might be defined as the 
organization of life through a division and 
coordination of activities on the basis of an exact 
Study of mens' relations with each other, with their 
tools and their environment, for the purpose of 
achieving greater efficiency and productivity. 

Hence it 1S a purely practical development brought 
about by man's technological genius.'° 


Hneveasing ralionalizationein the, context of “the *... the 
methodical attainment of a definitely given and practical 
end by the use of an increasingly precise calculation of 
adequate means...,"'' for all the fact that it is founded 
upon scientific techniques, does not represent "... an 
advance in knowledge in the sense of a better understanding 
GhxOuUre Way vom Living.” ** Rather? viv is a “focus jon the 
mechanics of progress which catches man up "... ina 
movement which never stops amazing him and luring him on by 
fresh promises."'? Rationalization as Weber perceives it 
Carries a veneer of optimism which lacks substance because 


it perpetually promises but never quite delivers, yet it 


*Freund, The Sociology of Max Weber, p. 18. 
ui eee i 
c's) 8 9% bey 


‘'Giddens, Politics and Sociology In the Thought of Max 
Weber, p. 44. 


‘4hyeund, The Sociology of Max Weber, p. 20. 
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maintains its appeal by suggesting that an answer, if not 
immediately available, is just around the corner. Its 
weakness is thus a focus on process rather than product, or 
on means to the virtual exclusion of ends. 

Im conjunction with the issue of rationalization it is 
also pertinent to consider what Weber describes as the 
pre-eminent qualities which a politician must have: "... 
passion, a feeling of responsibility, and a sense of 
proportion."'* By passion Weber means matter-of-factness; 
devotion to a cause. Passion is not that sterile excitation 
which is "... a ‘romanticism of the intellectually 
interesting’, running into emptiness devoid of all feeling 
of objective responsibility."'*® In his devotion to a cause a 
politician must let responsibility to that cause guide his 
actions, and for this he requires a sense of proportion - 
Decne aGecisive psychological quality of “the, politician: 
his ability to let realities work on him with inner 
concentration and calmness. Hence his distance to things 
and men."'* It is distance or detachment which distinguishes 
the passionate politician in the Weberian sense, "... and 
differentiates him from the steriley excited and mere 
political dilettante."'’ Weber further contends that "... 
ultimately there are only two kinds of deadly sins in the 
fielaeot politics :imhackwnofhobjectiviatyeandwoooftenebur not 


‘8Gerth,and Mills, From Max Weber, p., 115. 
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always Rdenbicaliwiwith ty zpieresponspbehimby a! *eBhis pleads 
one to a consideration of ethically oriented conduct, 
conduct which is oriented renee to an ethic of ultimate 
ends or an ethic of responsibility. In the former one feels 
responsible "... only for seeing that the flame of pure 
intentions is not quelched ...," whereas in the latter one 
feels accountable for the foreseeable results of one's 
action.'® For the politician who pursues the ethic of 
ultimate ends "... [t]Jo rekindle the flame ever anew is the 
purpose of his quite irrational deeds, judged in view of 
their possible success."?° One can see here the connection 
between the ethic of absolute ends and rationalization. As 
Weber succinctly states: "The proponent of an ethic of 
absolute ends cannot stand up under the ethical 
irrationality of the world. He is a cosmic-ethical 
"rationalist.'"*' Can one then prescribe whether a 
politician should follow an ethic of absolute ends or an 
ethic of responsibility? The following comment by Weber 
provides some direction in this regard: 

Pietinechese times which, Anmeyour opinion, are: not 

imes oO fpestierd le rexcitatiien trexcitarzon <simot, 

after all genuine passion - if now suddenly the 

"Weltanschauungs"-politicians crop up en masse and 

pass the watchword, "The world is stupid and base, 

not I," "The responsibility for the consequences 

does not fall upon me but upon others whom I serve 


and whose stupidity or baseness I shall eradicate," 
then Pnideclare frankly, that He would if inst uinguire 
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into the degree of inner poise backing this ethic of 
ultimate ends. I am under the impression that in 
nine out of ten cases I deal with windbags who do 
not fully realize what they take upon themselves but 
who intoxicate themselves with romantic 
excitations. ?? 


To Understand What Can Be Done 

The limitations or parameters of what can be done are 
determined by the rational and irrational natures of the 
bureaucratic and political worlds respectively. Problems 
arise when attempts are made to interchange the natures of 
these worlds. In this regard, the advent of new approaches 
to dealing with the complexities of the social world 
generally, such as the systems approach and the planning, 
programming and budgeting system (PPBS), produced certain 
unfortunate side effects in their efforts to rationalize 
political choice. Firstly, there has been a tendency for 
political actors to take a positivistic approach to their 
environment, to attempt to discover a rational order through 
the application of scientific method.’** The means of 
Scientific method, for example the rational comprehensive 
model, would define the ends in the context of a rational 
order. But the goals or ends of policy analysis in the 


ccd Hose be prety 8 ye aa ate 

23Brian Fay, Social Theory and Political Practice (London: 

George Allen & Unwin, 1975), pp. 26-27. (Positivism posits 
phaththeves rseansordervinetherworld: lands thatowiths the: aud 

of scientific expertise we can discover - objectively - the 


elements of that order and thereby re-order the world ina 
more harmonious way.) 
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political sphere are determined by value judgment-based 
decisions. To attempt to structure decision-making in such 
an environment according to a comprehenSive rational order 
1s nothing short of an attempt to make the irrational 
rational, and risks the suppression of the value judgment 
Orientation and the flexibility necessary in the political 
Sphere. Rationalization, by definition, excludes the very 
issue with which politicians must be concerned - values and 
ends - and focusses instead on means, the concern of the 
bureaucratic world. In addition, this misplaced rational 
activity on the part of politic political actors has 
encouraged them to indulge, if only unintended, in what 
might be described as an over-SupervisSion of, if not undue 
interference in, the bureaucratic world. This is perhaps 
not a surprising result when one considers that in such 
circumstances both politicians and bureaucrats are focussing 
on means, albeit the former on policy means and the latter 
on procedural means. Where political leaders do not 
exercise the prerogative which is rightfully theirs, that of 
establishing the policy goals to which bureaucratic activity 
is then directed, the value judgments which are necessarily 
amparthotm@whateis in the politiacal world are left in limbo 
and the bureaucrat thereby lacks direction or ends towards 
which the administrative or procedural means of his world 
can be directed. The result is an attempt by the 
bureaucracy to second guess political direction, an activity 


which not only distracts the bureaucrat from the attention 
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which his own rational environment requires, but also leaves 
him open to the criticism that he is interfering in the 
political sphere. 

An understanding of what can be done is logically 
derived from an understanding of what is. One must 
appreciate that what can be done in the political world is 
imbued with a measure of flexibility which 
irrational/value-judgment based decision-making allows. 

What can be done in the bureaucratic world is subject to the 
procedural constraints, the routines inherent in 
rational/objectively based decision-making, and to 
bureaucratic perceptions of the efficacy of or a 
predilection for those routines. Just as the bureaucrat 
must be aware that political considerations are a factor in 
both his interface with the political world and the policies 
which he is called upon to administer, so must the 
politician be aware that bureaucratic factors are a 
consideration both in policy formulation and implementation. 
This awareness constitutes the intellectual weaponry of both 
worlds, much more than any miSguided perception that the 
natures of the political and bureaucratic worlds are 


interchangeable. 


B. Decision-Making Analysis: Dominant Approaches 
In this section the two dominant approaches to 
decision-making will be examined: the comprehensive 


rationalist approach and the incrementalist approach. The 
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first is the classic approach to decision-making, and the 
second posits an alternative to comprehensive rationality - 


an elusive pursuit in the social world. 


Comprehensive Rationalist 

Robert Adie and Paul Thomas describe the comprehensive 
rational approach as "[t]he most widely accepted theory of 
decision-making in governments ...."7* In the ideal it 
leaves out nothing of importance, and the process of 


comprehenSive rationality can be enumerated as follows: 


1. The rational decision-maker is faced with a 
given problem that can be separated from other 
problems and considered in comparison with them. 

2. The rational decision-maker first clarifies his 
goals or objectives in relation to the problem 
and then ranks these goals in terms of their 
importance. 

3. He then proceeds to list all the possible 
consequences that could conceivably follow from 
each of the alternative policies. 

4. He then compares each alternative, with its 
attendant consequences, with all other 
alternatives. 

5. Finally, the decision-maker chooses the policy 
alternative that maximizes the attainment of his 
goals or objectives.’® 


The many advocates of comprehensive rationality, among the 
more prominent of whom is Yehezkel Dror, contend that even 
if all the precepts of the approach cannot be fulfilled, it 
represents an ideal which decision-makers in the political 


24Robert F. Adie and Paul G. Thomas, Canadian Public 
Administration: Problematical Perspectives (Scarborough, 
Onté@ te PrenticesHalleCanada;, 1982)4 pen96% 
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realm should endeavour to approximate as best they can.’* 
Those who oppose the comprehensive rational approach 
tend to start from the premise that it cannot be applied to 
complex problems, and that some means of simplifying the 
decisional process must therefore be found. Charles 
Lindblom reinforces this contention when he states that 
comprehensive rational theory ignores the limitations on 
decision or policy-making in the political realm. He adds 
the consideration that decision makers are seldom faced with 
a given problem, that instead they have to identify/define 
the nature of the problem, and that even with the most 
recent advances in decision-making techniques - for example, 
Systems analysis, computers and social forecasting - the 
analytical requirements for comprehensive rational 


decision-making simply cannot be completed. 


We still do not understand fully the linkages 
between particular government actions and their 
impact on society. The information required to 
consider all possible alternatives and all their 
consequences simply will not be available. Most 
government decision-making occurs under pressure of 
time and often the timeliness of a decision is as 
important as the thoroughness with which it has been 
considered.”?’ Is there an element of positivism in 
the observation: "We still do not understand fully 
the linkages...?" The succeeding statement: "The 
information ... simply will not be available," would 
seem to suggest otherwise. Lindblom, as an 
incrementalist, would certainly contend that the 
cumulative experience to be derived from an 
incremental approach to decision-making provides 
some understanding of linkages. However, it is 


2¢vehezkel Dror, Public Policy Making Re-Examined (San 
Francisco: Chandler, 1968). 

27Adie and Thomas, Canadian public Administration, pp. 
96497. 
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doubtful that he would contend that full 
understanding can be achieved, because he perceives 
of the incrementalist as "... a shrewd, resourceful 
problem solver who is wrestling bravely with a 
universe he is wise enough to know is too big for 
hina 

Additional support for the argument against the 
utility of the comprehensive rational approach is to 
be found in the comments of political scientist G. 


Bruce Doern: 


At the heart of the criticism of the 
rationalist model is the notion that the 
processes of rationalism involve significant 
costs, both in time and resources. They 
imply also that the policy-making means can 
become ends in themselves, without a 
decision or a better decision being reached. 
In short, the rational model can become 
mired in a getting ready to get ready 
syndrome.?’’ 


Incrementalist 


rit) 


According to Charles Lindblom, the leading prescriptive 


proponent of the incrementalist approach, governments, 
confronted with the complexities of modern public policy, 
resort to an incremental style - a muddling through - of 
decision-making. Lindblom sees this incrementalism as a 
more realistic, intuitive, unstructured and unsystematic 
approach than rationalism. Instead of a comprehensive 


reform program, policy-making occurs through incremental 


28Charles E. Lindblom, The Policy Making Process. 2nd ed. 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.u.:; Prentice-Hall, 1980),°p. 27. 


emphasis) . 
2°G, Bruce Doern, Recent Changes in the Philosophy of 


Policy-Making, Canadian Journal of Political Science 4, 
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moves, ends and means are adjusted on the basis of 

experience, and it iS a continuous process because there is 

no single decision or right solution to a problem, in that 
values, aS 1s the case with circumstances, constantly 
change. °° How, specifically, does the incrementalist deal 
with complexity? The process occurs as follows: 

1. The incrementalist simplifies through omission; he 
ignores non-incremental policies, does not explore all 
possible consequences, and discards objectives not 
attainable by present means. 

2. He engages in satisficing, adopting policies which will 
Satisfy demands being made and will suffice for the 
present. There is no exhaustive search for maximum goal 
fulfillment because it is not worth the costs. 

3. He adopts a remedial approach whereby he seeks to 
eliminate known social ills rather than producing some 
desired state of affairs. 

4. He makes use of feedback and next chance, deliberately 
choosing a policy which leaves open the possibility of 
doing better in a subsequent effort, and he builds in 
feedback to allow for better choice on next chance. 

5. He uses bottlenecks or delays - an anathema to the 
rationalist because it suggests a breakdown of the 
decisional process - to provide a breathing space in 
which problems can be clarified and action decided 


"Adie CandelThomaspaCanadian (Public \Administration, p. 98. 
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A qualification of the incrementalist approach is to be 
found in the work of Fred Kramer, who posits the branch 
method of policy or decision-making. By this method, 
exclusions of alternatives are systematic, deliberate, and 
thereby defensible, and comparisions and policy choice 
follow a chronological sequence in which policy is made and 
re-made on a continuum. It is a process of successive 
approximation to some desired objectives in which those 
objectives are themselves the subject of continuing change 
by virtue of reconsideration. Kramer somewhat echoes 
Lindblom when he observes that neither social scientists, 
nor politicians, nor public administrators yet know enough 
about the social world to avoid repeated error. This is not 
an appeal to positivism but rather suggests that there is a 
lack of appreciation of the benefits, in terms of cumulative 
experience/knowledge, which accrue from an incrementalist 
approach to decision-making. It is Kramer's contention that 
an astute decision-maker, "... expects that his policies 
will achieve only part of what he hopes and at the same time 
will produce unanticipated consequences he would have 
preferred to avoid."** He also contends that it is by 
proceeding through a succession of incremental changes that 
a decision-maker avoids serious and lasting mistakes.°*° The 
problem with this process in relation to the politician is 


that it also avoids the real issue in his decision-making 


>2Fred A. Kramer, Perspectives on Public Bureaucracy, 2nd 
ed. (Cambridge, Mass.: Winthrop, 1977), p. 145. 


>3Ibid., pp. 144-46. 
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environment, that of ends. 

In terms of critics of the incrementalist approach to 
decision-making, Yehezkel Dror is, not Surprisingly, one of 
the more prominent. He contends that Lindblom's muddling 
through is based on three closely interrelated conditions 
that are by no means always met in decision-making 
Situations. Firstly, for incrementalism to work, existing 
policies must be essentially satisfactory so that marginal 
changes are all that is required to achieve the desired 
results. If existing policies are not satisfactory and a 
radical change is required, only a rationalist approach can 
cope with it. Secondly, the nature of the problem itself 
can only have changed incrementally as opposed to 
fundamentally; that is, there must only be a requirement to 
address means, given that the incremental approach offers no 
prescription for problems which encompass objectives or 
ends. Lastly, for incrementalism to be relevant there must 
be strong continuity in the available means for coping with 
problems. Thus, if the decision makers possess new 
technology and/or new knowledge related to the problem, 
incremental decisions can only be made if they ignore these 
considerations. In summation, Dror views incrementalism as 
at best of only limited validity and at worst an approach 
Poonoumngtinertlatstertethus falls preyatorthetsame 
limitation which Doern attributes to the comprehensive 
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C. Constraints Upon Policy Decision-making and 
Implementation 

One might be tempted to conclude that organizational 
process and bureaucratic politics are of importance only in 
the bureaucratic world. But they also may be factors in or 
Qualifiers of both policy decision-making and the question 
of implementation, in as much as the latter is of concern to 
the political realm. It is therefore pertinent to consider 


the extent to which these factors may be influential. 


Organizational Process 

Organizational activity necessitates the coordination 
of a large number of individuals, and this requires some 
form of established operating procedures. The latter are 
characteristic of organizational and not individual 
behaviour. Graham T. Allison, in Essence of Decision, 
provides a useful organizational process model, which 
perceives of governmental behaviour as the resultant of 
large organizations functioning according to standard 
operating procedures (SOPs). In order to cope with the wide 
range of problems with which they are faced, governments, of 
necessity, delegate primary responsibility for specified 
problems to a number of large organizations within the 
government - the departments. Each organization operates 
relatively independently in its particular area, but there 
is frequently overlap on important issue areas. Thus it 


will be apparent that government behaviour on important 
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issues reflects the independent output of several 
Organizations, coordinated by government leaders. In this 
regard it is Allison's contention that, "[g]lovernment 
leaders can substantially disturb, but not substantially 
control the behaviour of these organizations."*?> His analogy 
of a football team, if one accepts his description of 
programs and SOPs as the means by which organizational 
activity is coordinated, seems particularly appropriate. 
Just as the players on a football team act according to a 
previously established play which a quarterback has picked 
to meet a particular situation, So organizations act 
according to fixed procedures and programs stimulated by 
directives from government leaders. Programs and SOPS are 
for the most part subject to gradual change although, like 
the broken play in football, traumatic occurrences can and 
do bring about substantial organizational change. 

The known behaviour of organizations leads Allison to 
the formulation of an organizational process paradigm. The 
basic unit of analysis of the paradigm is based upon a 
perception of government action as an organizational output. 
The sequence, alluded to above, is that organizational 
routines are set in motion by the decisions of government 
leaders, and these routines culminate in organizational 
output/governmental activity. These same routines also set 
the parameters of choice available to government leaders, as 
do organizational outputs or, perhaps more correctly, 


35Graham T. Allison, Essence of Decision(Boston: Little, 
BrowneandoCompany, 1971), p. 67. 
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previous outputs. Allison comments: 


To one who understands the structure of the 
Situation and the face of the issue - both 
determined by the organizational outputs - the 
formal choice of the leaders is frequently 
aneirac bamact ic 5% 


In terms of organizational concept, the governmental or 
Organizational process model views the organization not as a 
monolithic nation or government, but aS a conglomerate of 
Organizations over which government leaders preside with 
bespect “totipoltiey tdirectiony iin thisecontextethe 
conglomerate as an entity acts only when its component 
organizations perform routines. Of particular importance is 
the fact that the very size of the conglomerate or 
government precludes the making of all major decisions or 
the directing of all major activities by one central 
authority. This necessitates what Allison calls the 
factoring of problems or the fractionating of power and, 
while there are obvious benefits in the form of specialized 
attention for particular problem areas, the cost of this 
process is measured in terms of the discretion which must be 
allowed organizations in the way they respond. As a further 
consequence of factoring, where organizations are 
responsible for a very specific problem area, one encounters 
organizational parochialism. Allison's example of the 


military services is a particularly pertinent one: 
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-.. the military services are manned by careerists 
on a structural ladder. Promotion to higher rungs 
is dependent on years of demonstrated, distinguished 
devotion to a service's mission. Work routines, 
patterns of association, and information channels 
combine with external pressures from organized 
groups and friends in Congress to make quite 
predictable a service's search for new hardware 
consistent with currently assigned roles and 

MUSS TONS sy. 


Thesresultants of organizational activity are 
essentially the end products of pre-established routines, 
the SOPs referred to earlier. Allison makes a useful 
distinction between the relatively small proportion of SOPs 
which merely facilitate coordinated activity, and the 
preponderance which are integral to the fabric of the 
organization and proportionately more resistant to change. 
When these programmed responses do change, it is often in 
the form of a slowly evolved new routine, the rare 
exceptions being instances where dramatic failures dictate 
rapid response or adjustment. In Such situations, a change 
of organizational leadership to one more responsive to 
change would seem to be the norm. Traumas aside, the degree 
to which government leaders can change the ongoing activity 
of organizations is very much determined by the individual 
manipulative abilities of those leaders. In any event, the 
parameters of choice open to government leaders are fixed by 
the information, estimates and alternatives which government 
organizations generate - and each organization ensures that 


the option list is a short one, a reflection of an 
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Organization's desire to control rather than to present 
choice. 

Given that organizations do change, albeit to a lesser 
rather than a greater extent, what is the pattern of this 
change and how significant is it? Allison describes the 
pattern as linear and incremental, but the positive 
influence of stability created by this pattern is more than 
offset by certain negative considerations: 

New activities typically consist of marginal 
adaptations of existing programs and activities 

...(and) a program, once undertaken, is not dropped 

at the point where objective costs outweigh 


benefits. Organizational momentum carries it easily 
beyond the loss point.?® 


In a Similar vein, while long-range plans are formulated to 
provide for future uncertainties it would seem that 
organizational routines continue in isolation from such 
planning. Where an organization is faced with goals which 
are equally demanding upon limited resources, the tendency 
is to proceed with these goals one at a time, resulting in 
the virtual neglect of certain of them. In Situations 
involving areas where organizational boundaries are 
ambiguous or ina state of flux, competition for budgetary 
and man-power resources leads to organizational in-fighting. 
This process is less a case of change than it is one of 
empire building, often at the expense of the particular 


issue being dealt with. 
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Further to the question of what leaders choose, the 
stumbling blocks inherent in the restrictions upon this 
choice are augmented by the fact that a considerable gap may 
exist between the choice made and what is actually 


implemented. Allison makes the following observations: 


Organizations are blunt instruments. 

. Projects that demand that existing 
Organizational units depart from their 
established programs to perform unprogrammed 
tasks are rarely accomplished in their designed 
form. 

3. Projects that require coordination of the 
programs of several organizations are rarely 
accomplished as designed. 

4, Where an assigned piece of a problem is contrary 
to existing organizational goals, resistance 
will be encountered. 

5. Government leaders can expect that each 
organization wille"dovitsapart” sinwterms of what 
the organization knows how to do. 

6. Government leaders can expect incomplete and 

distorted information from each organization 

about its part of the problem.*° 


ft) — 


The degree of consideration accorded these administrative 
feasibilities by government leaders determines the extent of 
the gap between choice/decision and implementation. And it 
would follow that on all but pressing issues, the gap would 
widenein favour of the organization. If one accepts 
Allison's observations as being generally applicable to 
government organizations, there would be only one means of 
significantly closing the overall gap - adroit manipulation 
of these organizations by a government leader or leaders. 


Directed *change of organizational routines offers an 


Polos, 5 npp. 893794. 
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alternative to manipulation, but major changes of 
established routines can only be effected over time, a 
luxury which is afforded to few government leaders. The 
limitations or constraints on these latter considerations 
will become apparent in the section which follows - 


bureaucratic politics. 


Bureaucratic Politics 

The premise in including a consideration of 
bureaucratic politics is that whichever of the preceding 
approaches to decision-making one ultimately finds more 
persuasive, and taking into account the issues raised in the 
consideration of the organizational/governmental process, 
the influence of bureaucratic politics on the decisional 
process cannot be discounted. 

In examining the influence of bureaucratic politics on 
decision-making, one could start with works of Gabriel 
Almond and Charles Lindblom in 1950, which provided a 
formulation of concepts and terms for analyzing U.S. foreign 
policy as the result of pluralist politics, and an analysis 
of the mechanism of decentralized coordination.‘*° However, 
this work and the subsequent efforts of theorists such as 
Neustadt, Hilsman, Schilling, Huntington and Hammond, have, 


in the words of Alexander George, been codified and 


*°Gabriel A. Almond, American People and Foreign Policy(New 
York: 1950), and Charles E. Lindblom, Bargaining? The 


Hidden Hand in Government, Rand Corporation, 1955, and The 
Science of "Muddling Through," Public Administration Review 
19 (Spring 1959). 
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explicated by Allison.?*' 

Allison posits a bureaucratic politics paradigm in 
which the basic unit of analysis iS governmental action as a 
political resultant. The organizing concepts hinge on the 
answers to the following questions: Who are the players? 
What determines each player's stand? What determines the 
relative influence of each? and How does the game combine 
Stands, influence and moves to yield governmental decisions 
and actions?‘*? The paradigm infers that actions performed by 
a nation are the result of bargaining or, perhaps more 
correct ly), gamesmanship among those within government. From 
the paradigm Allison formulates a bureaucratic politics 
model. In spite of the complexity of bureaucratic politics, 
Allison contends that it is possible to identify certain 
relevant factors and to acquire sufficient information about 
these factors to be able to offer explanation and 
predictions.** Essentially, the bureaucratic politics model 
relates the how and why of decision-making to the 
interaction of the players in the political and bureaucratic 
spheres. There is pulling and hauling among politicians and 
among politicians and bureaucrats which produces very much 
of a mosaic resultant.’* In this pulling and hauling, the 
perceptions, beliefs and other organizationally-related 


*tAlexander L. George, The case for multiple advocacy in 
foreign policy, American Political Science Review 66 (1972): 
758 (footnote 29). Professor George is referring to 
Allison's Essence of Decision, cited earlier. 

*2Allison, Essence of Decision, p. 164. 

*2?For a synopsis of these factors see Allison, Essence of 
Decision --ippt)d7 4-480). 

*4Allison, Essence of Decision, p. 144. 
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attributes of the players, and not the least the 
bureaucratic players, are particularly important. 

The response to Allison's work has been mixed, but on 
balance relatively favourable. Morton H. Halperin is 
Supportive of Allison's contention that bureaucratic 
politics is part of the reality of governmental 
decision-making, and he adds the consideration that the 
influence of bureaucratic politics has important 
implications for policy advice to government.** The 
importance of bureaucratic politics is also acknowledged by 
George, who posits a multiple advocacy model as a means of 
managing bureaucratic competition and producing positive 
results from it.** Critics of the approach, among the more 
prominent of whom are Stephen D. Krasner and Robert J. Art, 
find fault with it on the grounds that its influence is 
over-emphasized, and that it tends to be more convincing in 
relation to decision implementation rather than 
formulation.*’ Both Krasner and Art contend that the degree 
of bureaucratic political influence is relative to the 
degree of executive attention - that is, the greater the 
attention on the part of the political executive, the less 


the influence of bureaucratic politics and vice versa. How 


*5Morton H. Halperin, Bureaucratic Politics and Foreign 
Polacyd(WashingtonjwD: Ce := Brookings¢ POT 40 ee PSE 3th2e 
**George, The case for multiple advocacy in foreign policy, 
pord? od. 95% 

*7Stephen D. Krasner, Are bureaucracies important? (or 
Allison Wonderland), Foreign Policy no. 7 (Summer 1972): 
159279 ,Band@Rober te uroaArt }CBureauerat icaPolaticos and 
American. Foreton. Policy: A Critique, Policy Sciences no. 4 
(197 8): , 467-908 
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detrimental is the gap, or slippage as Art describes it, 
between executive intent and organizational output? For 
certain types of issues all that matters to the executive is 
that a positive choice be made; the details of 
implementation are inconsequential from this perspective and 
slippage is irrelevant. For other types of issues, those 
where slippage can hurt, slippage will be detrimental unless 
executive commitment is there. Lastly, there are those 
issues where slippage may be desirable from an executive 
perspective.‘** On the basis of the criticisms of it, can the 
influence of bureaucratic politics be dismissed? Art 
perhaps provides the most objective assessment when he 
observes that the existence of bureaucratic political 
influence should not be dismissed, rather it is a question 
of maintaining a sense of proportion when assessing that 


influence, *?’ 


D. Organization Theory - Corporate Planning and Cybernetic 
Techniques 
What is the relevance of organization theory, in the 
context of corporate planning and cybernetic techniques, to 
this thesis? It is important conceptually because it is an 
approach which is ends or objectives oriented; it directs 
resources/means towards ends in the context of meeting the 


needs of the people. Thus it may provide an alternative to 


*8art, Bureaucratic Politics and American Foreign Policy: A 
Crireiqueyepoie71 oe 
**Tbid., pp. 486-87. 
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the comprehensive rationalist and incrementalist approaches, 
which focus solely on means. It is also important to this 
thesis in an empirical sense, because it is an approach 
which the Trudeau government purported to apply, in 
conjunction with greater rationalization, to operationalize 
the changes which the government held to be necessary. 

What 1S corporate planning? It is difficult to define 
precisely. It 1s perhaps best to describe it as an approach 
which takes an overall view of government activities, and 
the way that these activities relate to the changing needs 
and problems with which government is confronted and for 
which it is considered responsible. Specifically, it 
involves the development of management, and political 
processes and structures in order to plan, control and 
review overall government activity, to meet the the needs of 
the people to the maximum extent that available resources 
will allow. Corporate planning thus conveys two fundamental 
concepts: "... that [government] should consider its 
resources and activities as a corporate whole and that it 
should plan and review them in relation to the needs and 
problems of its environment."°*° 

In a traditional sense, the focus of activity in 
government departments is administration of services. The 
pressures of day-to-day administration are often such that 
little if any consideration is given to whether or not a 


particular service is still required in its existing, form. 


>°Robin Hambleton, Policy Planning and Local 
Government (London: Hutchinson, 1978), p. 45. 
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As can be appreciated, an administrative activity can become 
self-perpetuating - an end in itself. And this problem can 
be reinforced by reforms which are aimed at improving the 
efficiency of administration, but which do not address the 
problem of effectiveness. In particular, it must be 
remembered that bureaucratic effort, once set in motion, is 
extremely difficult to re-direct. Inherent in bureaucracies 
is a form of resistance which is not simply passive inertia, 
but 1S more clearly a case of opposition to change. This 
opposition has been aptly described by Donald Schon as 
dynamic conservatism.*®' It might also be labelled 
bureaucratic politics. 

Corporate planning, stressing as it does the need for 
continuous assessment of the effectiveness of governmental 
activities, and the impact of the latter upon substantive 
problems, is posited as a means of addressing the 
traditional stumbling blocks outlined above. It emphasizes 
the necessity of learning about what is happening in the 
environment, and making adjustments on the basis of what is 
learned. Corporate planning also endeavours to identify 
changing needs and problems, and to determine the effect 
which governmental activity will have or is likely to have 
on these problems. Consequently, it is concerned with what 
is achievable. The focus 1S on policy content and the 


processes by which policy is formulated, implemented and 


>'Donald A. Schon, Beyond the Stable State(London: Temple 
Smith, 1971), as cited in Hambleton, Policy Planning and 
Local Government, pp. 46-47. 
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evaluated. 

How then 1S corporate planning applied? The first step 
is usually the preparation of a position statement, which 
encompasses current activities, policies and commitments. 
Why are position statements important? The reason is 
twofold: 

First, as straightforward information they have a 
valuable role in clarifying: what the authority is 
doing, what it is trying to achieve, for whom, by 
when and where, with what success and at what cost 
[government officials may not be and often are not 
au fait with precisely what a government's position 
is on certain issues]. Second, the process of 


preparing the statements can be more important than 
the statements themselves. If it is handled in the 


right way the work of uncovering and assembling the 
information can educate [politicians and 


administratorsicalike.é? 


This importance notwithstanding, there is a potential danger 
in the formulation of position statements. The danger is 
that they may be formulated purely to pay lip-service to the 
planning requirement they represent, with little thought 
having been given to the way they will be used or misused. 
Once position statements on the various issues have 
been formulated, policy or issue analysis - a systematic 
investigation of a particular policy area - 1s implemented 
as a means of introducing or developing the corporate 
planning process. The issues to be analyzed and the 
priority of analysis should be determined by elected 


representatives - the politicians who are responsible for 


*2Hambleton, Policy Planning and Local Government, p. 58. 
(My emphasis). 
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the value-laden judgments which are a necessary part of the 
political world. Where these ground rules are not adhered 
to, where an attempt is made to interchange the natures of 
the political and bureaucratic worlds, problems arise. 
Bureaucrats are encouraged to extend their activities into 
the political realm, not in terms of proffering policy 
advice as is rightly expected of them, but rather in terms 
of substituting organizational values for the value 
judgments which politicians have not seen fit to address. 
The political realm is an area in which bureaucrats, as 
rational actors, are ill-equipped to operate and for which 
they have no mandate - being appointed rather than elected 
officials. The practical effect on corporate planning is 
that it becomes coopted by the bureaucracy, and attention 1s 
refocussed on the efficiency rather than on the 
effectiveness of administration and policy. It also should 
be noted that the selection of an issue is at least as 
important as the selection of a course of action upon 
completion of analysis. The selection of the issue, "... 
involves choosing all those areas which will not be 
investigated and is, thus, a more significant demonstration 
of corporate priorities than selection of options resulting 
from a report with particular terms of reference."°?* That 
issues and the priority of their analysis should be 
determined by politicians, rather than be delegated directly 


or by default to bureaucrats, cannot be overemphasized. 
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Having considered what corporate planning is, and how 
it 1S or should be applied, it is pertinent to consider not 
only the general criticisms of corporate planning but also 
how these criticisms may be addressed. One of the 
criticisms is that corporate planning has often been applied 
mechanistically. Essentially, structural change and the 
introduction of new procedures have been over-emphasized, 
With the result that an impression rather than the reality 
of corporate planning has been created. A mechanistic 
application is totally unsatisfactory because it nullifies 
the learning approach which is the very essence of corporate 
planning. How can a mechanistic emphasis be rectified or 
avoided? Hambleton poses a useful set of questions which 
the political executive might ask themselves in order to 
address this problem: 

First, how well does their approach stand up to 
uncertainty? Do changes in the environment ... send 
corporate planning principles to the wall or is 
there sufficient commitment and elasticity to cope 
with changes of this kind? Second, how far does 
their approach ensure implementation and follow 
through of corporate policy? Is implementation a 
mysterious process of sales and persuasion or is 
there (also) an "effective" monitoring system which 
discloses and explains deviations from policy? 
Third, just what is the "content" of [government] 
policy? How far is corporate planning actually 


forming and developing what actually gets done by 
the [government ]?°* 


A second criticism of corporate planning activity is 


that much of it has been built at the centre of government 
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by the centre. This discounts the fact that a great deal 
cannot be learned at the centre of an organization. Those 
at the centre who consider themselves informed in the 
context of the subtleties of new ideas and developments will 
likely approve innovations in governmental activity. But 
what about those on the periphery, to which cabinet 
ministers partly belong because of their departmental 
affiliations? At the very least they are likely to be 
unenthusiastic and lack commitment to the innovations: at 
worst they may engage in active opposition - most probably 
in the form of cooption. The very fact that certain 
individuals are set apart as corporate planners at the 
centre of an organization in itself creates a problem. It 
gives the impression that corporate planning is carried out 
by appointed officials who are, by virtue of their location 
anda phidesophicaleadentifacataonawith, the polaticad 
leadership, remote from the corporate entity on which they 
depend for information. And, the establishment of large, 
highly centralized corporate planning units lends credence 
to this impression. What then is the answer to the 
cratici smofwover-centralizationsofacorporater planning?) The 
answer might be the creation of smaller planning units 
which, rather than imposing a centrist line, would act as a 
catalyst in releasing the creative potential of the various 
departments. In Hambleton's words, these units, "... would 


seek to enable not to impose."*°* However, there is a need 
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for an involvement in corporate planning activity which 
extends beyond that of central planning units.°* 

A third criticism of corporate planning concerns its 
lack of success in promoting collaborative or 
inter-corporate planning in the government system. This 
Criticism is related to concern about the 
over-centralization of planning units. In both instances 
the problem is the result of a perception, on the part of 
the government departments, of the planning unit as a threat 
to vested interests. Given that there is an on-going 
communication between departments on matters of common 
interest, one might well ask why this communications link 
would not extend to the planning unit. The answer is to be 
found in the consideration of common interest. Government 
departments, individual interests notwithstanding, 
communicate with each other on matters of common interest in 
the knowledge that each knows - because they are both part 
of the bureaucratic sector - the extent to which the other 
may be constrained by particular concerns on an issue. Such 
departments see no commonality of interest with a planning 
unit which they perceive aS an imposition on rather than as 
a part of the system, and which, because of its proximity to 
the centre of government, constitutes a threat to their 
relationship with that centre. One must then return to the 
role of the planning unit being one of enabling rather than 


imposing. A flexible network of contacts must be used to 


>*Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
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demonstrate gradually the usefulness rather than the threat 
of corporate planning units. In essence, "... planning must 
not simply make demands on the established system but seek 
to generate support as well."°’ 

Still another criticism of corporate planning practice 
concerns the question of values - specifically, political 
values. A corporate planning unit might conceivably be able 
to ignore the conflict which its creation invariably causes, 
if it has a very high degree of central political support 
and if integrative values are firmly entrenched in the 
government system. However, the success of such an approach 
is at best transitory. Other more immediate issues than 
corporate planning arise to claim the attention of the 
political executive, and a department-based system lacks the 
necesSary integrative values. It is necessary to build a 
wide political basis of support, through the demonstration 
of usefulness referred to above, because, "... 
identification with one political personality ina 
department-based system can be fatal to long-term survival. 
It is not only essential to be near the heart of government 
... but also be seen as Servicing the government as a whole 
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>7K.H.F. Dyson, Planning and the Federal Chancellor’s Off ice 
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E. Assessment 

In light of the discussion of the social world and the 
consideration of the dominant approaches to and 
organizational influences upon policy or decision-making, 
what questions have been answered about the decisional 
process and how to approach it? Equally importantly, what 
questions remain unanswered? 

First of all the decision-maker must as Weber observes, 
"... resign himself to the loss of ‘ideals' of radical 
revolutionary change: indeed he must abandon the 
eonceivabildty cof suchsaegoal. 72 °eThistinvoives*’the 
appreciation of the futility of indulging in the pursuit of 
something which cannot be achieved - comprehensive 
rationality or complete understanding of the real world. 
This is not meant to suggest that the pursuit of change per 
se is futile, for the politician has recourse to the quality 
of passion. In this passion or devotion to a cause the 
politician must maintain a sense of objectivity or 
detachment which will allow him to overcome the subjective 
influences of personal inclinations or the obsequious 
posturings of advisers. Furthermore, he must follow an 
ethic of responsibility which will ensure that the pursuit 
of pure intentions does not over-shadow a feeling of 
accountability for the foreseeable results of his actions. 
Thus the passion of the politician is that which enables him 


to pursue change objectively. It is not passion in the 


**Giddens, Politics and Sociology In the Thought of Max 
Weber, p. 46. 
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sense of a single-mindedness which obscures the politician's 
ability to let realities work on him, nor is it passion in 
the sense of an infatuation with that which is 
intellectually interesting but which has little regard for 
what can be done in the social world. 

It 18 also a question of realizing that to attempt to 
rationalize the political world is to exclude the value 
judgments which are an inherent or inevitable component of 
that world. To exclude these judgments is to dehumanize the 
political world and to ignore the real world. To reiterate 
an earlier quote, "Whosoever ... wishes to carry on politics 
on this earth must be free of all illusions."*° And a part 
of being free of all illusions is to reject the romanticism 
of the intellectually interesting, the fascination of 
Scientific method and the ethereal promise of success, and 
to acknowledge responsibility or accountability for the real 
consequences of one's actions. 

Kramer notes that "... [i]t is a matter of common 
observation that in Western democracies policies [change] 
almost entirely through incremental adjustments."°' If 
incremental change is the norm, does this mean that 
fundamental change cannot be effected? Is a decision-maker 
then compelled to follow an incremental approach? 
Incrementalism may well describe the normal process of 
change in the social world, but this does not preclude 
fundamental change because the politician still has passion. 


Sir bad? 
‘'Kramer, Perspectives on Public Bureaucracy, p. 143. 
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However, whether or not fundamental change will be achieved 
is dependent upon how this passion is manifested. It must 
be, aS mentioned earlier, passion in the Weberian context of 
devotion to a cause tempered by objectivity. If one accepts 
that fundamental change can be achieved, one may conclude 
that the decision-maker is not confined to an incremental 
approach. This is an important consideration in light of 
the weaknesses which are inherent in an incremental approach 
to decision-making: no room for passion in a Weberian 
context, an emphasis on means to the exclusion of ends, the 
discounting of objectives which cannot be met by present 
means and thereby the rejection of responsibility for the 
long-term effects of one's actions, and the virtual 
reauceronsohtipoliticsstota procedures. Im ia spresermiptive 
context the incremental approach has little to offer because 
it reduces the politician merely to an advocate of a 
procedure, and because it iS prone to the same criticism 
which Doern applies to the rationalist model, policy-making 
means become ends in themselves and a getting ready to get 
ready syndrome eventuates. It thus becomes just another 
model of rationalization. 

Does this lend credence to the viability of what Adie 
and Thomas describe as the most widely accepted theory of 
decision-making in governments, the comprehensive rational 
approach? It does not because the comprehensive rational 
model is mistaken about the nature of the social world. It 


purports to define ends through the application of 
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scientific rational thought, but by definition 
rationalization excludes values and ends and focusses on 
means. Thus the comprehensive rationalist approach is no 
more efficacious than the incrementalist approach, and the 
politician who would pursue it is displaying that passion 
which is a romanticism of the intellectually interesting. 
Such a politician may be held to be guilty of Weber's two 
deadly sins insthe *fieldrofepolitics: elackiofiobjectivity 
and irresponsibility - the latter because a focus on means 
to the exclusion of ends allows the politician to disclaim 
responsibility for the forseeable results of his actions. 

However, it iS also important to acknowledge two 
advantages afforded by the comprehensive rational approach, 
advantages at least to the politician. First, the approach 
provides a measure of political eScapism in that it allows 
the politician to mechanistically focus on process/means at 
the expense of product/ends. This effectively abrogates his 
responsibility for deciding value oriented ends because the 
focus on means precludes the former from ever really being 
addressed. Second, the approach allows the politician to 
control the bureaucracy in the sense that his mechanistic 
focus on means is thereby a focus on the stuff of 
bureaucratic activity. 

What of the influence of governmental or organizational 
process? The very complexity of government precludes one 
cdentrakiatthonityausromimaking alledectsicnsyorrdiirecting, all 


activities, would seem to be a reasonable one. Where 
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problems are factored or power is fractionated to deal with 
this complexity, organizational process becomes important, 
particularly in terms of policy implementation, because 
government organizations base most of their activity on 
routines or SOPs. The questions of organizational 
parochialism, and the susceptibility of organizations to 
change and the means by which such change may be effected, 
can be best assessed by reference to empirical data. Such a 
description is, in part, the subject of Chapter Three. The 
purported gap between decision and implementation, a 
consideration which overlaps with bureaucratic politics, is 
perhaps the most important and potentially harmful result of 
organizational process factors, and its presence or absence 
can only be determined empirically. 

What@partedes burealicratrespotatics playaAanpall of thes? 
It 1s first of all a part of what is in the context of the 
interface between the bureaucratic and political worlds. 
Secondly, it is a limitation on what can be done at this 
interface. It is perhaps less in itself an approach to 
analyzing decision-making, than it is a qualification of any 
analysis of the decisional process. It is thus important in 
terms of the effect it may have on bureaucratic advice to 
politicians and on the implementation of policy decisions. 
How important 1S it? One must, as Robert Art suggests, view 
buréaucratice#poltticsawith a’ sensemof proportaons® But at 
does exist, and the extent to which it is ignored can have, 


in varying degree, important consequences for the analysis 
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or the practice of decision-making. 

What of corporate policy planning? It is apparent that 
corporate planning has by no means all been consensual. A 
challenge to traditional methods, corporate planning has 
often been met with the response referred to earlier as 
dynamic conservatism - a manifestation of bureaucratic 
politics and the departmentalized approach to policy 
development and implementation. While there have been 
obvious examples of this response, such as ignoring, 
counter-attacking, containing, or isolating, a more common 
approach has been to absorb or coopt corporate planning. 
This process has been aptly described as, "... the 
government bureaucracies’ magnificent semi-conscious system 
for long-term wearing down of agents of change."*? Ideally, 
cooption occurs without any realization on the part of the 
corporate planning unit that such a process iS occurring. 
This dynamic conservatism may be explained, at least in 
part, by the circumstances of a particular situation. The 
personalities involved - in the context of both planning and 
implementation and response - may have been critical, the 
timing of implementation may have been wrong, or other 
issues perceived aS more pressing concerns may have arisen 
and diverted political attention. But is this sufficient 
explanation? It may be that not enough attention has been 
paid to either the reality of dynamic conservatism or, a 


more fundamental consideration, the reality of implementing 


“Schon, Beyondathestable state, pPawisy’ ash cited? in 
Hambleton; PolicysPlanning and Local Government, p. 67, 
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change. The focal point or goal of change has been the 
development of learning organizations - specifically, 
government bureaucracies which are sensitive to changing 
needs and capable of ongoing adaptation of their needs and 
behaviour. Bureaucratic shortcomings have tended to be 
perceived as the result of a lack of rationally ordered 
activity in these organizations, but as Hambleton observes: 
"Perhaps the rational approach, even when coupled with good 
inter-personal relationships, is not enough to develop a 
learning organization."** This observation is supported by 
Deonatagschon, whorcontendsetiugetthat theerecogni tion lof 
dynamic conservatism explodes the ‘rational myth' of 
intervention which sees social change as a process made up 
of analysis of objectives, examination of alternatives, and 
selection of the most promising routes to change."** 

What would seem to be required is not rationalization 
of the policy or decision-making process, but rather the 
encouragement or development of a government system which 
will, in a cybernetic sense, learn how to learn. "Planning 
[per se] can lead all too easily to neat structures and tidy 
methods at the expense of content."** Planning which seeks 
to enable rather than to impose, which acts as a catalyst in 
releasing the creative potential of government departments, 


isteorporatbe iplanning sin fits*mostiefiiteacious formemeThis i 1s 


‘sHambleton, Policy Planning and Local Government, p. 68. 
“*Schomy (BeyondtthesStablerState »Spgisdptasmcited! in 


Hambleton, Policy Planning and Local Government, p. 68. 
‘5Dyson, Planning and the Federal Chancellor’s Office in the 


West German Federal Government, p. 358. 
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the form in which it should be properly perceived, as an 
alternative to both incrementalism and comprehensive 


Fatbionality: 


F. Focus 

In a broad conceptual sense governments are faced with 
choosing between a pursuit of the ideal in decision-making, 
as Dror would advocate, or the acknowledgment of what can be 
done in the social world. In addition, there is the 
question of the influence of organizational activity in 
terms of both routine procedures and bureaucratic politics. 
The approach to decision-making which a government chooses, 
the organizational/structural changes which are applied to 
operationalize that approach, and the extent to which that 
government discounts or acknowledges existing organizational 
influences are matters of no little consequence not only for 
the effectiveness of the government but also for the nation 
inithestongsterm? 

The preceding assessment of theoretical approaches 
comes down on the side of incrementalism as a description of 
change in the social world. One might therefore contend 
that an approach to decision-making which ignores this 
reality and which indulges in the romanticism of the 
intellectually interesting, will not overcome incrementalism 
for reasons which have been discussed in the theoretical 
treatment of incrementalism, rationalization and the 


qualities of the politician, and will be potentially 
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damaging to long-term policy considerations because such 
considerations will in fact not be addressed. Similarly, an 
approach which simply gives in to incrementalism offers no 
solution in terms of bringing about social change; instead 
it represents, as Dror rightly observes, inertia. It would 
also seem that organizational processes and bureaucratic 
politics may play an important role, if not in the 
decision-making process then certainly in terms of 
implementation, and particularly so if a government 
underestimates or ignores the effects of these activities. 
The time frame on which this thesis focusses affords a 
unique opportunity to compare theory postulations with 
empirical evidence. Indeed, theory must be verified by 
empirical evidence, and this evidence can be best adduced 
from an analysis of circumstances which involved the choice 
or rejection of one or another of the dominant approaches to 
decision-making, and the consequences of this choice. For 
"[ijJn an era in which every 'scientist' claims the right to 
impose his or her own theory on an unSuspecting reality, 
what is most trustworthy is not the immense variety of 
theories, each in the pay of a would be master, but the 
Shared empirical reality with which everyone living life 
mustcdealsi**'Ganadrannmibitary participation in NATO ‘from 
1969 to the present reflects an attempt by the Trudeau 
government to initiate a fundamental change in foreign and 


defence policy orientation, a change which was perceived to 


‘*Ralph P. Hummel, The Bureaucratic Experience (New York: 
SeeMantagis Press, 107/), Dp. 21a. 
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be necessary because of the cumulative and out-dated effects 
of incremental decision-making, and for which the remedy was 
held to be a rationalization of the decision-making process 
operationalized through structural change. The 
Operationalization process was labelled corporate planning. 
"Solutions existed for all problems if only adequate 
structures and processes were in place to anticipate, to 
plan and to coordinate government activity. ‘Corporate 
planning' ... [was] thought to be necessary and achievable 
for all."*7’ From the empirical data which follows it is 
anticipated that certain questions may be answered: Are the 
preceding hypotheses concerning approaches to 
decision-making valid? Are the effects of organizational 
process and bureaucratic politics on policy formulation and 
implementation evident in the activities and responses of 
the departments encompassed in the empirical data - 
specifically, the Departments of National Defence (DND) and 
External Affairs (DEA)? Did the organizational/structural 
alterations which were applied enhance the process of change 
or hinder it? What sort of change was really required in 
light of the empirical evidence? And lastly, what were the 
consequences of the government's actions for long-term 


policy objectives or ends? 


‘7Michael J. Prince and John A. Chenier, The rise and fal] 
of policy planning and research units: an organizational 
perspective, Canadian Public Administration 23 no. 4 (Winter 
LSSO0% 53:1). 
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III. An Empirical Overview 


A. Introduction 

The aim of this chapter is twofold: to survey the 
secondary sources of information on Canadian foreign and 
defence policy formulation and implementation as it 
pertained to Canadian participation in NATO from 1969 to the 
present, and to examine the organizational changes 
implemented by the Trudeau government which had 
ramifications for foreign and defence policy formulation and 
implementation. The time frame was chosen on the basis that 
1969 ostensibly marked a watershed in policy formulation. 
To provide some insight into why the government deemed 
changes to be necessary, and in the interest of historical 
continuity, an overview of Canadian participation in NATO 
Since the Alliance's inception is also provided. The 
chapter consists of two parts: The first part iS an overview 
of Canadian participation in NATO, which collates the 
commentary and analysis of Canadian academics and government 
officials, and academics and officials of other member 
nations of the Alliance, and touches briefly on Eastern 
European reaction. It also includes an examination of NATO 
Spineotis winga political) and economic scontext. = The second 
part examines corporate planning as practiced by the Trudeau 
government, not only from a broad perspective, but also in 
the context of the implications which this planning held for 


DND and hence Canadian military participation in NATO. 
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B. Historical Overview 


Canada And The North Atlantic Treaty Organization: 1949-1969 
On 4 April 1949, the North Atlantic Treaty was signed 

in Washington. The signatories were, in addition to the 
Treaty of Brussels nations, Italy, Portugal, Denmark, 
PeelandeGNorwayrpuchesU. Ss land@€anada 7h Ing 1952;"eGreece and 
Turkey were added and the Federal Republic of Germany 
followed in 1955. The depth of Canada's commitment is best 
illustrated by the following statement made by Prime 
Minister Louis St.Laurent in 1948: 

We believe that it must be made clear to the rulers 

of the totalitarian communist states that if they 

attempt by direct or indirect aggression to extend 

their police states beyond their present bounds by 


subduing any more free nations, they will not 
Succeed unless they can overcome us all.°? 


However, good intentions aside, a measure of prophecy is 


perhaps to be found in the comment of Lester Pearson: 


Thus we signed the North Atlantic Treaty on that 
pleasant spring day in Washington while the band of 
the U.S. Marines played soft music, including two 
selections from Porgy and Bess: "I got plenty of 
nothing’ ard Miti ain’ trnecessamily 'so". te 


It 1S appropriate to consider how Canadian 
participation in NATO came to include the stationing of 


troops in Burope. Following World War Two, the Canadian 


Migr cme mite 
Manco,and.imglis, Mike, p. 3/7. 
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military reverted to its peacetime configuration of small, 
but highly professional formations. It was not anticipated 
that such forces would be stationed outside Canada in the 
foreseeable future. However, the out-break of the Korean 
War brought about a dramatic change in this regard. Not 
only did Canadian troops participate in the Korean conflict, 
which required substantial increases in military 
Organization and expenditure, but there also arose a call 
from NATO for a temporary deployment of Canadian troops as 
part of European defence. The then commanding officer of 
NATO, General Dwight Eisenhower, a highly respected figure 
in both military and political circles, came to Canada to 
State the NATO case. A combination of Eisenhower's powers 
of persuasion and a belief that the commitment would be 
terminated when the European nations had realized their 
economic and military potential, served to convince the St. 
Laurent government. The first commitment of Canadian troops 
to Europe occurred in 1951, and consisted of a brigade of 
infantry, 11 squadrons of fighter aircraft, naval support 
and economic assistance. 

... LI]t was meticulously delivered. Troops were en 

route within months. The squadrons followed three 

at dutime fromhearlyai952 wntwinaApriled953, tCanada 


was one of the few nations that abided by the 
proposed schedules ...’° 


From the time of its deployment in 1951 until 1970, Canada 


maintained a contingent of some 10,000 troops - soldiers and 
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airmen - in Europe. In addition to this commitment, an 
air-transportable brigade group was allocated on an 
as-required basis for service on NATO's northern flank, 


essentially, Norway. 


Varying Points Of View 


A Need For Change 


In early 1969, the Trudeau government announced that a 
complete review of defence and foreign policy was to be 
conducted, with a view to "... rectifying what the Prime 
Minister described as Canada's capsized foreign political 
pyramid."’' In a speech delivered to a gathering of Alberta 


Liberals in Calgary on April 12, 1969, Mr. Trudeau observed: 


NATO, a military organization, had in the past 
determined Canada's defence policy, which had in 
turn determined the country's foreign policy. We 
had "no foreign policy of any importance except that 
which flowed from NATO*. oserand this) is a false 
perspective for any country." What the government 
was attempting to do, he explained, was to "Stand 
the pyramid on its base" instead of its head - "to 
review our foreign policy and to have a defence 
policy flow from that, and from that defence policy 
to decide which alliances we want to belong to, and 
how our defences should be deployed."’? 


71Ulrich Strempel, Towards Complex Interdependence: Canada 
and the European Community: 1958-1980," unpublished PhD 
dissertation University cof Alberta, Sprming,6198)2): 

72Bruce Thordarson, Trudeau and Foreign Policy: A Study In 
Decision-Making (Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1972), 


pp. misos1 40). 
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The Prime Minister went on to say, in a foreshadowing of the 
later White Paper, that the government's first concern was 
sovereignty - and all that implied. Bruce Thordarson 
comments that the fixation on sovereignty "... appears to 
have been inspired by the belief that defence policy had to 
be based on interests that were more North American-oriented 
than were contributions to world peace and security through 
Partiei pataontin* NATOs”?*\Thispposition)ocofacoursery implied 
a reassessment of roles for Canada's armed forces, but 
Trudeau justified this reassessment on the grounds that it 
",.. wasS intended to reassure CAF [Canadian Armed Forces] 
personnel, and especially to convince the public, that there 
was a valid role for armed forces in Canada."’* In the light 
of Prime Minister Trudeau's concern that defence policy 
should flow. from foreign policy, it is somewhat ironic that 
the decision to establish new defence priorities and to 
revise Canada's NATO contribution was reached some 14 months 
prior to Foreign Policy For Canadians, the series of 
government papers delineating the new approach to foreign 
policy. This sequence was dictated by budgetary planning 
considerations, and by the fact that the annual review of 
NATO was pending, in which member nations would submit firm 
military commitments for one year and projected commitments 
for the succeeding five years. That NATO was fixed as the 
major issue of Canadian defence policy was not Surprising, 


for it was the issue which attracted the greatest interest 


/Thordarson, Trudeau and Foreign Policy, pp.id40-41. 
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among foreign policy critics, a group which included Prime 
Minister Trudeau. For those who favoured a new foreign 
policy, NATO symbolized the status quo - a U.S. dominated 
alliance, a power bloc which diminished Canadian credibility 
in both the Third World and in peacekeeping, and an endless 
drain on resources which could be devoted to foreign aid. 
Additionally, there were those - Mr. Trudeau among them - 
who believed that it was inappropriate for a country of 
Canada's stature to have troops stationed in Europe - "to 
maintain a forward defence position..."’* But for those who 
took the opposite view, NATO symbolized the best aspects of 
Canada's international approach - a concern for European 
Stability, emphasis on enhancing influence with NATO allies 
and using it to encourage diplomatic imagination and 
military caution, and the search for a counterbalance to 
offset dependence on the U.S. - a contention to which Mr. 
Trudeau would later be forced to subscribe.’* As Lester 
Pearson had once said,"We did not want to be alone with our 
close friend and neighbour. As a debutante on the world 
stage we were worried, not about rape but seduction."”’ 

Essentially, the Trudeau government was faced with six 
Opel ons: 

fb BnAdopteampo icy sof nonzaliignment) Iwhichawould 


mean withdrawal from both NATO and NORAD [North 
American Air Defence Agreement]. 
75Harald von Riekhoff, The impact of Prime Minister Trudeau 
on foreign policy, International Journal 33 no. 2 (Spring 
hOVS Rs 27 2% 


76Thordarson, Trudeau and Foreign policy; Deomacs 
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2. Withdraw from NATO but remain in NORAD. 

3. Remain in NATO but withdraw all forces from 
Europe. 

4, Remain in NATO but reduce the number of troops 
in Europe. 

5. Remain in NATO with present force strength. 

6. Remain in NATO and increase the size of the 
borcesinssurope. o* 


The NATO issue ostensibly went to the root of Canada's 
foreign policy philosophy, and the government felt compelled 
to widen the scope of involvement in policy formulation, and 
thus the opinions not only of Parliament but also of 
academics and other members of the public were solicited. 

In early 1969 the Common's Standing Committee on External 
Affairs and National Defence conducted an in-depth 
examination of the country's NATO policy. The Committee 
undertook to expose itself to the widest possible variety of 
opinions. It heard testimony from such noted academics as 
Professors James Eayrs of the University of Toronto, Kenneth 
McNaught, also of the the University of Toronto, Michael 
Brecher of McGill, John Warnock of the University of 
Saskatchewan, Jack Granatstein of York University, and 
Stephen Clarkson of Toronto. Their views ranged from 
complete withdrawal from NATO and a position of 
non-alignment, to the creation of a mobile peacekeeping 
force and an emphasis on foreign aid rather than military 
spending. However, the Committee was largely unconvinced by 


their testimony, and the reasons are noteworthy: 


- Therdarson;asrudeau andhboreitgn Policy, p. 122. 
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Ian Wahn [Committee Chairman] later remarked that if 
there was one factor that discredited these critics 
in the eyes of the Parliamentarians, it was their 

anti-Americanism. Douglas Harkness also noted that 


the politically conscious Members of Parliament 
realized that the Canadian public would never accept 
a_foreign policy based on hostility towards the 


United States, nor would it favour withdrawal from 


NATO and NORAD or even a masSive increase in foreign 


aia. 22 


In order to ensure a balanced testimony, the Committee 
listened to eight witnesses who generally favoured Canadian 
participation in NATO. Of these, three were non-Canadians 
who contended that Canada's military contribution, while 
largely symbolic, was still important, and that a Canadian 
withdrawal might precipitate the withdrawal of other 
members. The remainder consisted of a serving 
Major-General, the former Deputy Minister of Defence 
Production, the former Chairman of the Defence Research 
Board, the one academic who strongly favoured participation 
in NATO, Professor Albert Legault of the Universite de 
Laval, and retired General Charles Foulkes, former Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee. General Foulke's 
testimony, which recommended retention of a mobile formation 
based in Europe, introduced the question of Arctic 
sovereignty, and in addition observed that Canada would do 
well to cater for the means of controlling civil disorders 
of the sort with which other countries had been plagued, 
apparently elicited considerable attention from Committee 
members. The Committee visited Europe as part of the 
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closing stages of its deliberations, and the general 
European view - very much in favour of a continuing Canadian 
military presence in Europe - had a profound influence. Two 
meetings were particularly influential: 

The first was a private session with the German 

Defence Minister, Helmut Schmidt, who, despite his 

socialist affiliation, emphasized the value of NATO 

as an instrument of detente. The other was a 

meeting with members of the Swedish Committee on 

Foreign Affairs, who, although representatives of a 


neutral country, all asked that Canada remain in 
Europe. °° 


The Committee submitted its final report to the House of 
Commons on 25 March 1969, and in essence the report 
recommended continued Canadian membership in NATO, continued 
maintenance of troops in Europe, and the continuance of the 
present roles of the latter until such time as equipment 
reached obsolescence in 1972 - at which time a reassessment 
of fUlbuneamiil near yrroles '#shouldsoceur so ' 

While the Standing Committee was at work, Prime 
Minister Trudeau and his cabinet also endeavoured to 
familiarize themselves with the views of Canadian academics. 
The latter were apparently less than impressed by Mr. 
Trudeau's response to their views, and a seminar conducted 
at Hull for select members of the academic community and 
government officials enjoyed a Similar lack of success: 


The academics did not raise any strenuous objections 
and the officials concluded that the government had 
SV bid. Dis 133s 
MPbid., DB, 135. 
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won its case. What [they] did not realize was that 
most of the academics had remained relatively silent 
only because they regarded the government's 
presentation to be so preposterous, and the views of 
the officials so fixed, that discussion would have 
been meaningless. *? 


Leaving nothing to chance, the civil service departments 
concerned with foreign affairs, through the 
inter-departmental Special Task Force on Relations with 
Europe (STAFFEUR) established at Mr. Trudeau's direction, 
also reviewed Canadian-European relations. The government 
was concerned that there be a reassessment of these 
relations in the political and economic spheres, with which 
defence commitments were "inevitably intermingled."** The 
STAFFEUR study was complete in early 1969, and the 
recommendations are noteworthy: 

..-[T{he Task Force concluded that Canada should _ 

GORCINUG Or Spat rony GLOODSs Une EURODE Sincere IsuwasStin 

Canada's economic and political, as well as military 


interests to be actively involved on the 
Sontinenc. - 


And while STAFFEUR deliberated, the Departments of External 
Affairs and Defence conducted their own joint study of the 
Same subject. The difficulties and costs of maintaining and 
replacing military equipment, Canada's obligations abroad, 
and a series of options ranging from neutrality to greater 


commitment to NATO, were mooted. Essentially, the 
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conclusions echoed those of 
activities in Europe should 
Prime Minister Trudeau 
STAFFEUR report nor that of 
the Standing Committee repor 
advisers, chaired by former 
re-examine the whole questio 
This group submitted Canadia 
It apparently contained 
Canada remain in NATO, r 
approximately 3,000 men 


9,800-man contingent, an 
LOLe 


On 3 April 1969, Mr. Trudeau 
decision Canada would remain 
planned and phased reduction 
stationed in Europe, this to 
with Canada's NATO allies. 
priorities were defined as f 
1. the surveillance of 
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2. the defence of North 
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STAFFEUR: Canadian military 
continue. 

was content with neither the 
External Affairs/Defence. With 
t pending, he asked his own 
professor Ivan Head, to 

NmoOr Ganada simi bitaryepolwcy. 
n Defence Policy - a Study: 

the recommendations that 

evatn’ in Burepe 


Out Of its ‘existing 
d abandon its nuclear-strike 


announced the government's 

in NATO, but there would be a 
of the Canadian contingent 

be conducted in consultation 
Additionally, Canada's defence 
ollows: 
GULre Own territory and 
he protection of our 


America in co-operation 
orces; 


3. the fulfilment of such NATO commitments as may 


be agreed upon; 

4, the performance of s 
peace-keeping roles 
assume. °° 
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While it was by no means a decisive factor, it is 
interesting to note where public opinion lay on the NATO 
issue. A survey conducted by the Canadian Institute of 
Public Opinion and released on 11 December 1968, revealed 
that 64 percent of those questioned believed that Canadian 
forces should be left in Europe. There was of course some 
regional variation, with support for maintaining troops 
running as high as 70 percent in the West. Even in Quebec, 
where Canadian isolationist sentiment predominated, 55 
percent supported the commitment.*®’ Peter C. Dobell, then 
the Director of the Parliamentary Centre for Foreign Affairs 
and Foreign Trade, deemed the following to be a primary 
reason for this general Canadian support: 

In the past Europeans needed Canada's support; now 

Canadians need links with Europe in order to balance 

the influence of the United States. However, the 

European countries are preoccupied with problems 

relating to European unity. This means that every 

instrument for developing the relationship is 
important. As long as the Buropeans attach 

importance to NATO, a Canadian contribution to the 

alliance is a significant Canadian connection with 

Europe. Canada now needs contact with Europeans 


rather than vice versa, and NATO is an important 
element in this contact.°®? 


Mr. Trudeau's concern that defence policy stem from 
foreign policy notwithstanding, the impetus for a review of 
Canada's role in NATO had earlier beginnings. Lester 


Pearson, Trudeau's predecessor, had played a major role in 


®7Peter C. Dobell Canada and NATO, ORBIS 13 (Spring 1969): 
3206 
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Canada's initial commitment to NATO, and he was prepared to 
the end of his administration "to preach in philosophic 
terms the gospel of Atlantic unity."*®* Pearson had some 
doubts about the existing troop commitment, but he was 
reticent to take action on the basis of these doubts: 

While Pearson privately and even in public in his 

last years in office questioned the need for the 

continuing presence of Canadian forces in Europe, he 


was not of a mind to take the determined steps 
necessary to give effect to his personal doubts.’° 


But for Pierre Trudeau, a generation younger than Pearson 
and unaffected by the emotional links with Europe which the 
experience of two world wars had bestowed on the latter, 
there were no such inhibitions. In a Speech delivered in 
Calgary on 12 April 1969, Trudeau stated that, "Canada had 
no foreign policy of any importance except that which flowed 
from NATO and this is a false perspective for any 
country."°' Henceforth, because Canada's foreign policy was 
to serve national interests, the first priority would be 
Canadian sovereignty. The NATO link would be maintained, 
but with a much reduced Canadian presence in Europe. 
Essentially, "... the Trudeau government reached its 
decision to reduce Canadian forces in Germany because it no 
longer regarded Europe, aS itsS postwar predecessors all did, 
as Canada's first line of defence."°? 


fT hidse~pers49s 
"ST bards /ap)9318 


°' Thordarson, Trudeau and Foreign Policy, p. 140. 


°2PDeter C. Dobell, Canada's Search For New Roles: Foreign 
Policy In the Trudeau Era (Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
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Reaction to Reduction 


Not Surprisingly, the reaction of Canada's NATO allies 
to the announced reduction was highly critical, particularly 
so in the case of the British and West Germans. Canada's 
decision was perceived as a breech of NATO solidarity, and 
concern was expressed that other members similarly might be 
encouraged as a result. Comments ranged from highly 
inadvisable to accusations of passing the buck, and Defence 
Minister Leo Cadieux's attendance at the NATO Defence 
Planning Committee in May 1969 must have been anything but a 
pleasant experience. 

... the Europeans [did not] find much comfort in the 

assurance that Canada recognized the continuing 
threat to their security, and stood by the NATO 
pledge to consider an attack against one member as 
an attack against all. To many of them, the move 
seemed likely to prejudice what has become one of 
the primary objectives of NATO, and certainly of 


Canada, the negotiation of a balanced reduction in 
the military strength of the two blocs.’ 


How effective was allied opposition? The Canadian 
government had apparently been thinking in terms of a 
two-thirds reduction of the troop commitment in Europe, but 


in the end it was announced that only half the contingent 


Peoria V1.9 M2 at sp 435, © 
°>3Dale C. Thomson and Roger F. Swanson, Canadian Foreign 


Policy: Options and Perspectives (Toronto: McGraw-Hill 
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would be withdrawn. 


-.. reluctant at the time to say that the government 
had compromised, the Defence Minister admitted three 
months later in the House of Commons that, as a 
result of consultation with our allies, "we had 
modified considerably our original plan."’* 


Although, according to United States Ambassador Harlan 
Cleveland, Canada's decision to cut back provoked the 
toughest talk he had ever witnessed in an international 
body, the controversy was short-lived. Indeed, by the 
following year, Canada's influence in NATO had substantially 
recovered.’* But it would be fair to say that some suspicion 


of Canada's long-term intentions lingered on. 


After The Force Reduction 

The 1971 White Paper on Defence re-ordered Canada's 
defence priorities in accordance with Mr. Trudeau's 
announcement of April 1969. It explained Canada's decision 
to continue to station troops in Europe as, "a tangible 
expression of Canadian support for the principle of 
collective security in the North Atlantic area."°* The paper 
went on to comment that Canadian membership in NATO could be 
justified solely on security and political grounds, but 
there was an additional justification which suggested a 


somewhat different motivation: 


°>¢Thordarson, Trudeau and Foreign Policy, p. 142. 


°5Peyton V. Lyon, Beyond NATO, International Journal 29 no. 
2 (Spring 1974): 272-273. 


"Canada, White Paper On Defence: Defence In the 70s 
(Ottawa: Information Canada, 1971), p. 34. 
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Canada has ... a direct interest in the economic 
well-being of Western Europe and the preservation of 
trading relations with this second ranking Canadian 


market. In connection with the further development 
and probable enlargement of the European Economic 
Community (EEC) Canada is engaging 1n important 
negotiations with certain of our allies who are 
current and prospective members of the EEC. The 


community of interests we share with these countries 


through common NATO membership should be a positive 
factor in these negotiations.’’ 


Reappraisal Begins 


Canada's rehabilitation of its relationship with NATO 
had begun almost immediately after the announcement of force 
reductions. The Trudeau government, particularly members of 
the cabinet, rapidly came to realize that participation in 
the alliance afforded access and input on major issues in 
East-West relations, for example Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reduction (MBFR).°*® By 1973, Canada had become among the 
most ardent supporters of NATO, and the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, Mitchell Sharp, even commented in a 
public address that the government's 1969 handling of the 
NATO question had been less than deft. Following the 
meeting of the North Atlantic Council in Ottawa in 1974, an 


Atlantic Declaration was released. Two aspects of this 


°7Tbid. (My emphasis) 
°®R.B. Byers, Defence and Foreign Policy In the 1970s, 
Intenationawwoumnal, 35pn0. 264(Spring 1978): 331. 
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declaration were particularly significant as a reflection 
not only of members' perceptions, but also of what was 


expected of members in terms of commitment: 


All members of the Alliance agree that the continued 
presence of Canadian and substantial U.S. forces in 
Europe plays an irreplaceable role in the defence of 


North America as well as Europe. Similarly the 
Substantial forces of the European Allies serve to 


defend Europe and North America as well .... 


The members of the Alliance consider that the will 
to combine their efforts to ensure their common 


defence obliges them to maintain and improve the 


erlicvencyyorlt heir Forcecwand that each should 
undertake, according to the role it has assumed in 


the structure of the Alliance, its proper share of 


the burden of maintaining the security of all. 
Conversely, they take the view that in the course of 


current or future negotiations nothing must be 
accepted) which could diminish this security.’’ 


In 1975, a defence structure review allocated greater 
importance to Canada's NATO contribution, although there was 
no official change in defence priorities. Why the 
turn-around? Political scientist Peyton Lyon suggests that 
a definite reason was a combination of Mr. Trudeau's belated 
realization/acknowledgement that relations with Europe were 
necessary to counter-balance relations with the U.S., anda 
clear indication from European members of NATO that Canada 
could not expect to maintain its relations with them without 
sharing in meeting a security threat which they perceived to 
be common.'°°® Canadian concern for counter-balance to 
economic relations with the U.S. had certainly been 


>*Roger Hill, Political Consultation in NATO, Wellesle 
Papers 6/1978 (June 1978): 132-33. (My emphasis) 
Soervyon, beyond NALCO, pp. 274-275. 
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reinforced by the shock of the Nixon imports surcharge of 
1971 and, in addition, Lyon's conjectures are supported by 
remarks made by Prime Minister Trudeau during a visit to 
NATO headquarters in Brussels in October 1974. Mr.Trudeau 
emphasized that membership in NATO allowed Canada to 
diversify its international relations while strengthening 
ties with Western Europe. He also alluded to the defence 
review of 1969, and he made the somewhat startling comment 
that it had been concluded that by remaining in NATO, Canada 
had been able to provide for its defence "at the lowest 
cost."'°' Mr.Trudeau next visited the NATO Summit in June 
1975 and "[he] made it clear that Canada takes seriously its 
responsibilities as a good ally and emphasized the 
importance he attached to Canadian membership in NATO,."'°? 
And ane acdsita ons 

... the Prime Minister informed the heads of 

government that his purpose in attending was "to 

state clearly and unequivocally Canada's belief in 

the concept of collective security; Canada's support 

for NATO and Canada's pledge to maintain a NATO 


force level which is accepted by our allies as being 
adequate in size and effective in character."'°? 


What then had happened to the defence/foreign policy 
relationship posited in the Trudeau Doctrine? Professor 


Byers comments: 

'e1Prime Minister Trudeau Visits NATO Headquarters, NATO 
Review no. 4 (August 1975): 4.(My emphasis). 

'°2James Richardson,Canada and NATO, NATO Review no. 4 
(August 1975): 4. 

'°3 Prime Ministerial Statements and Speeches 75/19 as cited 
in R.B. Byers, Defence and foreign policy in the 1970s, p. 
S322 
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By the late 1970s the major foreign policy-defence 
interface of the Trudeau Doctrine had been relegated 


to the bookshelves. An examination of developments 
in the areas of peacekeeping, the protection of 
Canada, and NATO shows that the declaratory policy 
of the government had not been implemented.‘ °* 


But what effect did this have on Canadian military 
participation in NATO? As Byers succinctly observes, 


"Politically NATO had been rehabilitated, but in terms of 


defence priorities, spending, and equipment it officially 
remained of secondary importance."'°* On the subject of 


defence policy per se, the following comment, made in 1977 
concerning the 1971 White Paper on Defence, was and remains 


pertinent: 


.. [T]he need for a defence policy that can stand 
as the basis for long-range planning is still 
unfilfilled in Canada in spite of the fact that it 
is required more than ever ... What remains as 
defence policy is really a loose, uncoordinated and 
ad hoc response to isolated problems ...'°* 


Prime Minister Trudeau's new-found enthusiasm for NATO 
notwithstanding, it would appear that certain member nations 
viewed Canada's role in NATO as very much a case of a free 


ride: 


A question which bothers Canadians is that of paying 
their fair share.Canadian social tradition frowns on 
'°4Byers, Defence and foreign policy in the 1970s, p. 321. 
(My emphasis) 
VO Dbidies Dp kassiatMy, emphasis) 
1°6T,, Rosetto, A Final Look at the 1971 White Paper on 
Defence ,Queen's Quarterly (1977): PP. 61-62. (My emphasis) 
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those who get a "free ride." Getting a ride at 
half-price is more our way of doing things. Having 
accepted the compact [NATO] we tried to make a 
respectable contribution.'°’ 


The free ride contention occasioned a major article, by the 
then Defence Minister, James Richardson, in the August 1975 
edition of NATO Review. The theme of Richardson's article 
was Canada's military contribution to NATO, but he devoted 
one third of the text to explaining the broad geopolitical 
considerations which shaped the contribution, 
"considerations all too often at best inadequately 
understood in the perspective within which many of our 
allies view Canada's role in NATO."'°*As to the Specifics of 
the military contribution he commented, 

My concern is that, too often, Canada's contribution 

to NATO is seen only in terms of our forces assigned 

to Allied Command Europe, and that the important 

contributions we make through Allied Command 

Atlantic, to allied security in the North Atlantic 

and, through the North American Air Defence Command 

(NORAD) and other arrangements, to allied security 

in North America receive less recognition in allied 


bodies and within some allied countries than they 
deserve,.'°° 


The Trudeau government had good reason to be concerned 
about the free rider image, aS an examination of the general 
attitude of Canadian governments towards the miltiary will 
show. Prior to both world wars, Canada's regular military 


force and reserve forces were small, and both were neglected 


‘°7Holmes, Canada: A Middle-Aged Power, p. 213. 
‘°@Richardson, Canada and NATO, p. 4. 
‘P2tabid. 
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and relatively poorly prepared for any type of operational 
commitment. In the words of Mr. J.F. Anderson, the current 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Policy) in the Department of 
National Defence (DND): "One gets the impression that 
whenever they perceive that military danger to Canada is 
receding, Canadian governments hanker for a return to that 
sort of military posture."''°® The Cuban missile crisis of 
1962 marked not only a change in the strategic relationship 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union, but also had an 


effect on Canadian defence policy: 


[It awakened] in the minds of ... many Canadian 
ministers a tendency to believe that no matter what 
Canada did, our fate in the security sense, would be 
determined by the actions of the United States; a 
tendency consequently to view Canada's contributions 
to collective defence whether in North America or 
elsewhere in NATO, as being, at best, of marginal 
importance and at worst dispensible, and a tendency 
in parallel to see the Canadian Forces as a piece of 
baggage, which perforce had to be carried around in 
the pursuit of various foreign policy goals, but 
which for that reason should be kept as light as 
possible ... The same tendencies have ... been 
present, to a greater or lesser degree, in virtually 
every decision on defence or defence-related 
policies, except perhaps the most recent ones, taken 
by Canadian governments since 1962.''' 


Reversal 


'1°7.F, Anderson, Strategy, Policy Formulation, and Military 
Planning, Address to the National Defence College: 1976, p. 
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During the 1968/69 Defence Policy Review, the problem 
was not one of convincing the government that Canada's 
security interests were aligned with those of other western 
democracies, of promoting collective security as the best 
option for Canada's security. "The problem rather was that 
of getting them to aSsign any value to Canada's military 
contribution to the Alliance."''? While successive 
governments had continued to accept the validity of a 
Strategy of alliance, they had been reticent to accept that 
Canada's military must be organized and equipped in 
accordance with this strategy. By 1976 this trend had begun 
to be reversed, but this would continue, 

... only if we [the Department of National Defence] 

can, through careful and objective strategic study 

and analysis, help our government to perceive, over 

the longer term, the potential for future military 

danger to Canada and its interests, including those 

it shares with its friends and allies, and if we 

can, on that basis, put forward well considered 

foreign and defence policy proposals which 

demonstrate how, amongst other means, Canadian 


military capabilities can be used to attenuate those 
dangers. = = 


In late 1975 the first real evidence appeared which 
indicated that the Trudeau government intended to re-equip 
the Canadian Forces in order to retain some credible defence 
posture for the country. It was announced that after fiscal 
year 1976 the capital expenditure component of the budget 


would increase, in real terms, by 12 percent per annum for 
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five years.''* It was also apparent that these funds would 
be devoted to the purchase of equipment directly related to 
Canada's NATO contribution, for example Orion/Aurora 
anti-Submarine aircraft and Leopard tanks. 


[Defence Minister] Barnett Danson informed the 
Conference of Defence Associations ... 13 January 


1977.8 .with) respect tovderence priorities the first 
three, sovereignty, North American defence and NATO 
are almost inseparable. We can't have a free North 


America without a free Western Europe, and Western 
European cannot be free without a free North 
America. NATO is a key element. It is our 
deterrent, our way of letting the Soviets know that 
we will not allow them easy access to Europe. They 
must know that we are united, determined and 
stzong. vis 


Thus, "... the major foreign policy statements which 
outlined the foreign policy-defence interface of the Trudeau 
Doctrine had been relegated to the bookshelves."''* Equally 
important, defence policy objectives were realigned with 
what was to be a major change in Canadian foreign policy. 

In July 1976, Canada signed the Framework Agreement on 
Economic and Commercial Cooperation with the EEC. This 
contractual link was a manifestation of the desire to 
diversify Canada's economic relations, and was a response to 
the 1971 U.S. imports surcharge referred to earlier. The 
link was achieved only after considerable personal 


diplomatic involvement on the part of the Prime Minister, an 


‘14b9ers, Defencesand foreignspolicyiinithe 1970s, p. 333. 
'*5Speech to annual meeting, of Conference of (Defence 
Associations, 13 January 1977, cited in Byers, Defence and 
foreign policy in the 1970s, p. 334. (My emphasis) 
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involvement which was necessary to mollify British and 
German doubts as to the viability of formally including a 
non-European nation in a European economic framework.''’ If 
the price of this diversification was not immediately 
apparent, it soon became so. Canadian political scientist 
Gerald Wright, in a 1978 article for the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, commented that in developing new 
export markets with the EEC, Canada "has become aware of the 
linkages that Western European governments perceive between 
economic and security issues."''*® In assessing this new 
awareness, Wright also observed that: 

The Prime Minister may consider that NATO membership 

no longer acts as an inhibition on Canadian foreign 

policy and ... the confidence that it [the Canadian 

government] once manifested in the progress of 

detente has been seriously eroded and its 


appreciation of the military balance is now closer 
to that of its European allies.‘'?® 


Support for this interpretation can be found in the 
Department of National Defence annual defence review of 
1979, which contended that a nuclear war between the U.S. 
and USSR remained the greatest threat to Canada's survival. 
To meet this threat, an effective contribution to the 
defence of Western Europe and maintenance of the sea lates, 


was second only to cooperation with the U.S. in defending 


Lov Dewmtbtandekinten, Canada,ASSAUPrincipal Power; p. 72. 
''®Gerald Wright, NATO In the New International Order, 


Behind the Headlines 36 no. 4 (April 1978): 16. 
''’Gerald Wright, Europe: Policy Planning On A Seesaw, 
bntecnationalivgovrnal, noMv2e¢tSpring/s 1978): 394. 
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against a direct attack on North America.'*° This certainly 
reflected the perceptions of DND, but Donald Page, writing 
in Foremost Nation, posits a further rationale for the 


Trudeau government's renewed interest in NATO: 


... [T]he NATO forum has largely replaced the 
embassies in obtaining information about major 
diplomatic initiatives and in ensuring Canadian 
influence in crisis management. While we are kept 
walting in the capitals, we are briefed in Brussels. 
Of increasingly less value is the degree of low cost 
security provided by NATO though the advantages of 
technological spin-offs and contracts help balance 


the budget. A few thousand Canadian hostages in 
Europe soothe Europe's historical sensitivities 


while providing a means of gaining favour with the 
members of the EEC.'?' 


Given its perceptions of the fringe benefits which NATO 
affords, is the government likely to endeavour to stimulate 
further debate on the question of NATO participation? Or, 
government aside, is there any other source of impetus for 
such debate? The comments of J.H. Taylor, Deputy 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, ina 1979 
presentation to the Canadian Institute of Strategic Studies, 


are noteworthy: 


There 1S no apparent disposition in Canada to renew 
the [NATO] debate of 10 years ago. What has emerged 
... iS a national consensus around the following 
propositions: that Canada should remain a member of 
the alliance; that Canada should make a respectable 
'2°Canada, Defence: 1979 In Review (Ottawa: Canadian 
Government Publishing Centre, 1980), p. 7. 
'21Donald Page, Canada and European Detente, A Foremost 
Nation: Canadian Foreign Policy and a Changing World, Norman 
Hillmer and Garth Stevenson, ed. (Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart, 1977), p. 57. (My emphasis) 
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military contribution to the direct defence of 
Europe as well as North America.'?? 


Taylor concluded his presentation with the following 


observation: 


... unless we wisSh to abandon our entire postwar 
history and relapse into isolationism, with all that 
would entail for our relations both with the United 
States and with Europe, our political interest in 
NATO membership remains as powerful as that of any 
etheri countryeotrthetalliancecgres 


Continuing Canadian Participation In NATO 


Canadian Perceptions'?* 


'22 J.H.Taylor, NATO After Thirty Years, seminar for the 
Canadians Instatutemofs StrategirenStudvess. Torontore 1979; ‘p. 
ae 
eH bidsrt ped 10s 

'24More recent Canadian comment on military participation in 
NATO stems from a variety of sources: A 1980 speech by the 
then Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mark 
MacGuigan, to the World Federalists of Canada; a 1981 
statement on defence policy by Minister of National Defence, 
J. Gilles Lamontagne; a March 1981 statement by Lamontagne 
to the Standing Committee on External Affairs and National 
Defence - The 1981-82 Defence Estimates; a December 1981 
address by Mr. MacGuigan to the Ministerial Session of the 
North Atlantic Council; a January 1982 address by General R. 
Withers, Canadian Forces Chief of Defence Staff, to the 
Canadian Defence Association; the January 1982 First Report 
of the Sub-committee on National Defence of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs; and Background 
Documents on the visit by Prime Minister Trudeau to the 
Nosehiat lantecnGounctlb insBonn inydune 1982: 
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In his speech to the World Federalists of Canada in 
June 1980, the then Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Mark MacGuigan, observed: 
One of the reasons that we can have detente is that 
we are militarily prepared ... we are sufficiently 
wedd@prepared, through NATO S77 *itris in: the 


context of a strong deterrence that I believe we are 
able still to speak about and hope for detente.'?> 


Mr. MacGuigan also stated that, "Canada is and will remain a 
member of NATO. Our security depends on co-operation within 
that alliance to prevent war."'?® 

In a 1981 statement, Defence Minister Gilles Lamontagne 
emphasized Canada's recognition of the need for collective 
efforts to deter aggression and resist military pressure 
against the North American and European members of NATO: "It 
us inkthisucohtextrthat, | assMinister of National Defence, I 
have been emphasizing the importance of the re-equipping of 
our armed forces."'?’ He went on to comment that there would 
likely be growing pressure on the resources of the 
Department of National Defence to meet and maintain NATO 
commitments in the face of increasing Warsaw Pact military 
Strength in Europe, pressure to acquire up-dated weapons and 
military systems. The defence policy statement concluded as 
follows: 


‘?5Mark MacGuigan, Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Speech to the World Federalists of Canada, June 1980, p. 2. 
te *“T bad> ta pelne 

‘27 Canada, Department of National Defence, Canada and the 
World in 1981, statement on defence policy by the Honourable 
J. Gilles Lamontagne, Minister of National Defence, (Ottawa: 
Canadian Government Publishing Centre, 1981), p. 2. 
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Estimates, Lamontagne reiterated his previous contentions, 


but 


In this disorderly and dangerous environment it will 
be important that the Canadian Forces maintain a 
modern, balanced combat capability to effectively 
protect [sic] the sovereignty and security of 
Canada, to meet alliance commitments for collective 
deterrence and defence and to contribute Canada's 
fair share towards maintaining international 
peace<' 7 


In a statement contained in The 1981-82 Defence 


with an interesting twist: 


Hope and good intentions alone ... will not suffice; 
nor will Canada be in a position to make a 
contribution and to exert influence on the policies 
of our allies if we do not at the same time play our 
fair part in maintaining the Alliance's deterrent 
and defensive strength while providing for our own 
security. The government recognizes this [and] the 
fiscal plan presented to Parliament ... provided for 
an objective of real growth in the defence budget of 
SyeannuaLty through 19837647012: 


And: 


The Speech from the Throne which opened the current 
Parliament confirmed again the government's 
commitment to do its fair part in increasing the 
military capability of the North Atlantic 
ALUtanceg 2 


vic £1 ee We ai Oye A 

'2°Canada, Department of National Defence, The 1981-82 
Estimates for the Department of National Defence, statement 
to the Standing Committee On External Affairs and National 
Defence by the Honourable Gilles Lamontagne, (Ottawa: 


Canadian Government Publishing Centre, 1981), p. 10. (My 


emphasis) 
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In addressing the Ministerial Session of the North 
Atlantic Council in his capacity as President D'Honneur, 


Mr.MacGuigan lauded the achievements of the Alliance: 


It [NATO] has ... given Europe the largest period of 
peace it has known in this century. It has also 
proved its worth as a highly developed forum for 
political consultations and crisis management. 
Beyond that, it has fostered growing co-operation in 
a variety of defence-related fields on the basis of 
shared interests and values'?' 


Nor did the NATO spin-offs, as Canada perceived them, go 
unmentioned: 
We can also do more to demonstrate that ours is not 
FUSE a lmVlitary alliance Vthat iit 1s a ‘community of 
like-minded peoples defending commonly held 
principles, pursuing common objectives and promoting 


the widest possible co-operation in the interests of 
greater stability and welfare.'*? 


By NATO spin-offs one 1s referring to the benefits of a 
non-military nature which participation in the Alliance 
abtords. The potential for polyvtical consultation, which 
already has been alluded to, was initiated by the submission 
in 1956 Ofsaereport on non-military co-operation in NATO, 
Lester Pearson, then the Minister for External Affairs, was 
one of the authors. Consultations occur regularly on 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) and Mutual and 
Balanced Force Reduction (MBFR) negotiations and, in 


'3'The Honourable Mark MacGuigan, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, address to the North Atlantic Council 
Ministerial Session in his capacity as President d'Honneur, 
Brussels, December 10, 1981, p. 2. 
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addition, there have been a growing number of reinforced 
council meetings - permanent representatives plus visiting 
senior officials - to discuss topics ranging from East-West 
relations to the Middle East and the Law of the Sea. 
Canada's interest in enhancing political consultation is 
readily apparent from its participation in the initial 
implementation of the process, and from the constant 
reference made by Canadian officials to the very useful 
forum which NATO provides for such consultation. '°*5 

The financing of NATO provides additional fringe 
benefits. While the greater part of the cost of financing 
NATO is borne by member countries - pay and allowances, 
equipment, training, logistic Support for individual 
contingents - there are capital, operating and maintenance 
and support costs which are best dealt with through common 
financing. The infrastructure programme is the most 
important of the commonly-financed activities, and its 
activities have recently broadened from basic construction 
activities, for example airfields and barracks, to the very 
sophisticated NATO Integrated Communications System, 
complete with two satellites. Canadian industry has secured 
Substantial orders as a result of a production sharing 
agreement, for example the manufacture of NATO small arms 
ammunition. These benefits will increase in both monetary 
terms and in terms of access to advanced defence technology 
as NATO becomes more technology intensive. Representative 


'33Tnformation Paper, Canadian Delegation to NATO, January 
12267 SOpet244. 
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of the latter is Canadian interest in such projects as 
Sea-Sparrow, a surface-to-air missile system, and its 
derivatives, and in advanced electronics research relating 
to submarine detection. It is also noteworthy that NATO 
broadly operates on the basis of separate military and civil 
budgets. The military budget covers the operation of the 
NATO International Military Headquarters down to Army 
Group/Allied Tactical Airforce level controlling assigned 
forces of more than one nation. The civil budget covers 
NATO Headquarters and such activities as the Science 
Programme, Information and Cultural Relations Programme, 
NATO Industrial Advisers Group pre-feasibility studies, and 
the Challenges of Modern Society Programme. Canada's 
contributions to the NATO military budget are, not 
Surprisingly, paid by the Department of National Defence, 
but the civil budget contribution comes out of Department of 
External Affairs funds.'** 

Chief of Defence Staff, General Ramsey Withers, in an 
address to the Canadian Defence Association, not 
Surprisingly applauded the government's commitment to 
increase real defence expenditure until 1984. But he added 
that this same growth would need to continue to 1986-87 just 
to provide for re-equipping of the current force structure 


in a reasonable time frame. His comments were remarkably 


'24This composite funding arrangement is a practical example 
of the inseparability of Defence and External Affairs 
activity in the NATO sphere, and illustrates the degree of 
policy coordination which occurs between the two 
departments. 
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82 
forthright for a serving senior officer: 


Funding stability is an imperative for long term 
planning; and growth is essential both to overcome 


the deficiencies of years of under-capitalization 
and to meet the increasing demands of the 


operational scene.'?5 


He might have added that nowhere were such concerns more 
evident than in Canada's NATO endeavours. 

The Senate Sub-committee which recently investigated 
the state of manpower in the Canadian Armed Forces included 
in its deliberations a discussion of Canadian Forces Europe. 
A familiar theme re-occurs in the preliminary comments of 


the Sub-committee's First Report: 


Canada embarked on a re-equipment of the armed 
forces in the mid-1970s partly because it wished to 
maintain and improve relations with its allies, 


including trade and other links with Western Europe. 
Now there are fears that the present re-equipment 


programmes may be tapered off long before they are 
completed owing to pressures on federal government 
finances and doubts in some circles about the 


usefulness of maintaining substantial military 
POrceswire 


Based upon the evidence presented to it and its own 
deliberations, the Sub-committee goes on to recommend, among 
other considerations, an increase in Canadian troop levels 
in Europe initially to 7800 and subsequently to about 10000, 


by 1985 and 1987 respectively. This recommendation is based 


'35Notes from an address by General R. Withers, Chief of the 
Defence Staff, Canadian Armed Forces, to the Canadian 
Defence Association on 14 January 1982. p. 6. (My emphasis) 
'36Canada, Senate, First Report, p. 12. (My emphasis) 
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upon the conclusion that Canada should play its full part in 
the process of bolstering international stability by 
transforming Canadian Forces Europe into a more viable 


military formation: 


NATO would be provided with a strong, balanced 
military formation capable of sustained action, 
rather than an understrength body which is 
inadequate for its present role. Allied military 
commanders would almost certainly not view such a 
change as a negligible development.'?’ 


The Sub-committee also pointed out that such a move would go 
a long way towards off-setting some of the criticism 
currently being levelled at Canada for spending less than 


two percent of its GNP on defence and, 


[it] would also enhance the perception of Canada's 
good faith among European allies .... This could 
strengthen Canada's hand in pressing for new 

initiatives on arms control and disarmament, while 


also yielding benefits in vital negotiations among 
allied countries on such questions as trade and 
energya a 


The cost of this enhancement is indicated in the 
accompanying table, but it is an insufficient explanation in 
itself. An additional $350 million per annum of defence 
expenditure in 1981 dollars would amount to approximately 
0.1 percent of the present GNP. By adding this sum to the 
existing commitment to increase the defence budget by three 


percent per annum, defence spending would increase by only 


Wie Dia yap <b s 
'38Tbid., p. 16. (My emphasis) 
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about 0.2 percent of the GNP in this decade, that is from 
1.7 to 1.9 percent of the GNP. The Sub-committee concluded 
that, "... [t]his is a very moderate price to pay for the 
defence of this country and the fulfilment of its 


international gobligationss 7 aay 


CANADA - SCHEDULE OF ADDITIONAL DEFENCE EXPENDITURES 


Erni eas 
Personnel Capital 
Operations and and 

Bathe Maintenance Similar 

Personnel Costs Costs ToOtvew 
$Millions $Millions ¢Millions 

1982/83 = = 100 100 
1983/84 = = 350 350 
1984/85 = = 350 350 
1985/86 2,400 100 250 350 
1986/87 2,400 100 250 350 
1987/88 8,400 350 = 350 
1988/89 8,400 B50 “3 350 
1989/90 8,400 650 a 350 
1990/91 8,400 356 = 350 


Source: First Report of the Sub-committee on National 
Defence of the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs: 
"Manpower in Canada's Armed Forces," January 1982, 


p. 44. Expenditures are in millions of 1981 dollars. 


Further Canadian government comment on participation in 


NATO occurred during Prime Minister Trudeau's visit to Bonn 


iseGanada, Senate, First Report, p. #5. 
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in June of 1982. One of the key questions addressed in the 
background documents to the visit was whether or not Canada 


should continue as a member of NATO. And the response: 


Two world wars have taught Canada that it cannot 
remain aloof from developments in Europe ... the 
defence of that continent is the first line of 
defence for Canada ... As so much of Canada's 
national income is derived from foreign trade - 80 
to 90% with our partners in NATO - we are interested 
in open trade routes and a stable world.'*° 


In summation, "NATO is needed. Canada needs NATO as NATO 
needs Canada ... aS it did more than 30 years ago and as it 


wWiliyfor alconsiderable time to vcome.”' *' 


European Perceptions 


What of the perceptions of other NATO allies of 
Canada's military participation in the Alliance? Nils 
Orvik, the Director of the Centre for International 


Relations at Queen's University, comments: 


It is well known that the American government 
believes, as do most other NATO allies, that Canada 
does not pull its weight in the alliance. With our 
gross national product, our relatively large 
population and abundant natural resources, they 
think we could do better than less than two percent 
of the GNP which has been our average allocation to 
defence for the past few years.'*? 


'42Nils Orvik, Choices and Directions In Canadian Defence 
Policy Part 2: A New Defence Posture With A Northern 


Orientation, Canadian Defence Quarterly, 10 no. 1 (Summer 
1980 rte 15423 
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The observations of Rolf Braband, a German and Director 
of Force Planning for NATO, and Robert Held of Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung provide a West German perspective. 
Braband observed, "We must keep pushing Canada forward ... 
VOuUrSCOUNErY ghas a reputationercrmputting things off.) *- 
Held contends that the effect of Prime Minister Trudeau's 
aversion to militarism on Canadian foreign policy should not 
be forgotten, and that it was easy for Trudeau to hold back 
on defence decisions because many Canadians shared his 
opinion. Alluding to what he sees as a Canadian 
predilection for isolationism and the down-playing of 


defence considerations, Held comments: 


The vastness of the country [Canada] and its 
potential riches for future generations probably 
demands greater than normal military preparedness 
and special sacrifices. But the Prime Minister 
seems to have difficulty explaining such things to 
the Canadian people, though he 1s willing to 
acknowledge the value of NATO in his international 
appearances and this contradicts the touch of 
snobbish neutralism which the young Trudeau had 
aDOUt Lim ey 


Held also provides an interesting comment on what he sees as 


bureaucratic linkages: 


Nor should it be forgotten that because of Canada's 

geostrategic position, and its participation in the 
'43Alex Nickerson, Great praise for Canada’s NATO forces, 
HalifaxM@heoniebte Herald, 13 May 1976, p.' 23, as cited, in 
BarpyepeeStewartreCanada'’s Buropeansrorcen 97 lle-St900s TA 
Defence Policy In Transition (Kingston, Ont.: Queen's 
University Centre for International Relations, National 
Secunrty series INO 105/80, 1980)eMp. 9103. 
'44Robert Held, Canadian Foreign Policy: An Outsider’s View, 
intepnationalwwourne! 833 no. 2) (Spring 1978): 455. 
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defence of Europe ... the Department of National 


Defence 15 closely linked to the conduct of foreign 
olicy - indeed the planners in the two departments 
Sees andeExternal- Affairs] interact continually. 
Certainly the opinions and wishes of the Department 


of Defence play an increasing role in relations with 
the Federal Republic of Germany.'*> 


In an interview contained in the Summer 1980 edition of 


Canadian Defence Quarterly, Air Chief Marshall Sir David 


Evans assessed, in his capacity as a NATO Air Commander, 


Canada's future role in the Al}iance: 


os. the contribution ‘that anada has to make to the 
Alliance is unique, not only because it is North 
American-orientated and provides a "bridge" across 
the Atlantic, but also because the individual 
Capabilities that Canadians possess are very 
considerable .... [T]he larger the numerical 
contribution Canada decides to make in the future 
the better; it will be welcomed by NATO, and the 
Alliance as a whole will benefit accordingly.‘ ** 


Peter C. Newman, when editor of Macleans, observed in a 
15 February 1982 article entitled Is World War III 
inevitable? that "Every NATO commander since Ike Eisenhower 
has praised the quality of Canadian troops, but the size of 
Our commitment has become a laughingstock."'*’ In a similar 
vein, one finds the headlines, NATO wants Canadian troops, 


in an Edmonton Journal article of 24 February of 1982: 


'45Held, Canadian Foreign Policy: An Outsider’s View, p. 
452. (My emphasis). 

'4¢Tjieutenant Colonel G.R. King, Air Power, The Security of 
the N.A.T.0O. Area, and the Defence of the United Kingdom, 
interview with Air Chief Marshall Sir David Evans, Canadian 
Defence Quarterly 10 no. 1 (Summer 1980): 26. 

‘47Deter C. Newman, Is World War III inevitable?, Macleans, 
15*Aebnuaryoags2erps. S5< 
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U.S. Gen. Bernard Rogers, supreme allied commander 
in Europe, told an Ottawa news conference Tuesday 
that he had asked Defence Minister Gilles Lamontagne 
to boost the size of the Canadian group in central 
Burope > .¥25 VUSSe" Admirale@HarryoTrain; “supreme 
allied commander Atlantic, said he would be grateful 
if the new frigate program, "which has been debated 
so long, would finally materialize and result in 
newer and more capable ships." He said Canada's 
navy iS hampered by aging vessels and NATO is 
counting on the new frigates being delivered as soon 
as possible to strengthen Canada's important 
anti-Submarine role.‘'*® 


What of Eastern European perceptions of Canadian 
participation in NATO? John Holmes comments that while one 
might suppose that Eastern Europeans would accord Canada 
more respect if it were neutral, "there is also evidence 
that they would rather have us aS a member of the NATO team, 
involved thereby in a European security conference and 
NATO-Warsaw Pact bargaining because of our reputation for 


ELEentbitity. ace 


C. Corporate Planning - The Canadian Experience 


Overview 

As Justice Minister during the twilight years of the 
Pearson administration, Mr.Trudeau had been unimpressed with 
the segmented and incremental approach which characterized 


governmental activity. Coordination under this system had 


'48*NATO wants Canadian troops, Edmonton Journal, 24 February 
1SS2Zpepe, ASS 


'**Holmes, Canadas A Middle-Aged Power, p, 217. 
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been left to indirect processes such as informal contacts 
within a small permanent bureaucracy, and the ability of 
elected leaders to respond swiftly to crises. This 
arrangement wasS viewed by Trudeau and his advisers as being 
totally incapable of dealing with the complexities of modern 
government. It not only ignored basic standards of 
comprehensive searching, competing advice, trade-offs and 
preplanning, but also it seemed merely to perpetuate 
existing policy by protecting the advice of department 
experts from the broader concerns of the corporate whole. 

The issue of the increasing complexity of government 
notwithstanding, it would be fair to say that much of the 
impetus for reform stemmed from the personal philosophy of 
Trudeau. "This philosophy stressed clear definitions of 
goals, systematic analysis of policy options, the monitoring 
of the progress of programs and an anticipation of societal 
trends - in short, rational and comprehensive planning."'®° 
These rationalistic aspirations were shared by Trudeau's 
advisory staff. However, aS Bruce Doern rightly contends, 
it would be a mistake to attribute the rationalistic 
tendencies of the period wholly to Trudeau and his advisers, 
for such tendencies were in fact a reflection of a more 
widely held concern about the welfare state apparatus, a 
preoccupation of Western government and politics since the 
1930S24°' eThere qwas Vavrparticular concern over 


‘5°Adie and Thomas, Canadian Public Administration: 


Problematical Perspectives, p. 106. (My emphasis) 
‘>'*Doern, Recent Changes in the Philosophy of policy-making 


in Canada, p. 247. 
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ever-increasing and uncontrolled costs built into government 
programs of the mid-Sixties, because it was clear that 
resources for new programs to meet new priorities would not 
be available, unless lower program priorities received fewer 
resources or were cancelled. An awareness of these factors 
pre-dated the Trudeau years, as did a realization that 
segmented and de-centralized policy planning was not going 
to provide a solution. The place of the Trudeau philosophy 
is aptly described by Doern: 

The importance of the Trudeau philosophy is that his 

own views and that of many of his senior advisers 

gave intellectual support and reinforcement to the 

needs imposed by these broader policy realities. 


His philosophy was, and is, therefore, an important 
variable.'*? 


Little time was wasted in putting into practice the 
reforms which the Prime Minister and closest advisers felt 
were necessary, a process which brought about the creation 
of new bureaucratic organizations to supplant monopolies of 
older departments, and the creation of task forces and 
interdepartmental committees to link executive and 
bureaucraticudecision-makings*°28in stheecontext hofsforeign 
policy, the segmented governmental processes of the past 
were replaced with an informal set of ten broadly based 
inter-departmental systems: a single system for economic 
affairs, seven smaller systems for energy, communications, 
transport, science, environment, defence, and immigration, 


Tear had. 
'=4Campbel bhandiSzablowski;eThe Superbureaucrats;, ,pp.38Q. 
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and the two highly political systems of public diplomacy and 
diplomatic affairs.'** This concept envisaged a wider, more 
vigorous interdepartmental scrutiny of matters pertinent to 
policy formulation, a process which would be followed by 
policy-making activity at the cabinet and central agency 
levels. 

The restructuring and development of a planning 
Capacity in the Prime Minister's Office (PMO) and Privy 
Council Office (PCO) was symptomatic of the attachment of 
Prime Minister Trudeau and his advisers to a more rational, 
coordinated approach to policy making. The PCO, with a 
larger staff and more diversified organization than the PMO, 
therefore possessed a much greater analytic capability, and 
not surprisingly it became the focal point for strategic 
planning. At the time of the structural reforms in 1969, 
the head of the PCO was Gordon Robertson, but it was under 
his successor that the PCO's policy planning and advisory 
function reached its peak. Robertson was succeeded in 1975 
by Michael Pitfield, a consummate bureaucrat who had come up 
through the Ottawa system and knew the ropes. This was "... 
a move that placed in the most Senior post in the civil 
service an individual much closer to the Prime Minister in 
intellectual perspective, decision-making style and personal 
rapport."'55 Indeed, Pitfield had been an acquaintance of 
Mr. Trudeau for some time prior to the latter's election. 


“ejohnnide Karkonyarboreign. policy decision-making, 1n the 
Trudeau government: promise and performance, International 
JounDaua2s NosmeasSpringoiess )eo206. 


'*5Dewi ti paandrki rbon;mCanadasAsgAoPrincapal Power; p2e221. 
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With Pitfield in charge, the PCO, not surprisingly, 
exercised considerable influence in providing policy advice 
to the Prime Minister. 

One of Pitfield's first tasks on being appointed Clerk 
of the Privy Council was to chair a review of defence 
structure. The review had been stimulated by a combination 
of disagreement within government over defence priorities as 
stated in the 1971 White Paper, and the realization that the 
Canadian Armed Forces were both overtasked and under-funded 
to meet their commitments. Primary responsibility for 
conducting the review rested with DND, but External Affairs 
contributed an overview of the international situation. And 
before the work was submitted to Cabinet, it was reviewed by 
a committee of senior officials - including the Deputy 
Minister of External Affairs, Secretary of the Treasury 
Board, and representatives from the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce, and Department of Supply and Services - 
chaired by Pitfield. Essentially, the review confirmed the 
commitments of the Forces as specified in the White Paper. 
Thus it committed the government to the allocation of funds 
for much needed capital equipment purchases and, more 
importantly in the context of NATO, it enhanced the 
importance of Canada's NATO role - albeit without changing 
the e197 | onvormpies. 9 <° This! dichotomy owas solved, atleast 
rhetorically, by Simply stating that ‘the tirst three idetence 


priorities were synonymous.'*’ 


ie*Steware ;MCanadarsoburopeansForcesmmg/1-1980, pp. 69-70. 


'57See Chapter Two comments made by Barnett Danson when 
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The choice of Pitfield to chair the defence review 
seems, with the benefit of hindsight, an obvious one. 
Pitfield was acutely aware of the realities of the political 
content of the policy-making process, for as one PCO 
official noted: 

Pitfield is ambivalent about the dichotomy between 
politics and bureaucracy. Certainly, he is less cut 
and dried than Robertson [his predecessor] who 


Stayed out of political matters. Pitfield tends to 
GecuaIanVolviedmiicn. 7 7t* 


It 1S perhaps not inaccurate to observe that Robertson and 
Pitfield represented bureaucratic extremes, the former 
inclined towards under-involvement in terms of politically 
Oriented policy advice, and the latter inclined towards 
over-involvement in a superbureaucratic context. By late 
1974, the Trudeau government had begun to realize that there 
was little economic benefit to be had from pursuing 
sovereignty as a defence priority, particularly at a time 
when the Third Option required the sort of highly visible 
support that would appeal to Western Europeans. However, 
there was still the political issue of defence priorities to 
be considered. Cabinet had been virtually split on the 
Gefence priorities debate in 1969, and Trudeau would 
obviously have been reluctant to either raise the spectre of 
a Similar split or, and perhaps a more important 


consideration, officially to reverse the policy focus which 


'57(cont'd)Minister of National Defence. 
seCamene | yan wozablowski, The. Superburesucrats, p. 74. 
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he had used to sell his comprehensive foreign policy review 
in 1969. What better choice than Pitfield to provide a 
solution? Close to the Prime Minister and well aware of 
Cabinet predilections, he orchestrated a defence review 
which produced no official changes to priorities, but which 
molded defence policy to the extent that was required to 
address the issue of the moment, evidence of the importance 
which Canada attached to its NATO contribution. 

It would be reasonable to hypothesize that while DND 
must have been satisfied with the government commitment to 
increase defence expenditure, Pitfield's role in the review 
was less well received. The political involvement of 
Pitfield and his PCO staff, and their meddling in 
departmental affairs, were the cause of adverse reaction if 
NMOEwOULTIGnE hostility towardsy the PCO on the pant. of 
departments generally. The PCO was by no means averse to 
moving from a prodding approach to one of pulling rank - 
apprising the Prime Minister of a problem and recommending a 
solution. In the words of a PCO official interviewed by 
Campbell and Szablowski, "If a minister and his officials 
are dragging their feet on something that is dear to the 
PM's heart, we might try to get a letter out of him to the 
minister saying, in effect, get off your ass."'*°* This 
attitude must have been of considerable concern to DND, a 
department which had been relegated to a very minor role 


Since 1969, and which had been headed by a succession of 
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ministers who suffered a similar status in the Cabinet 


hierarchy. Nor were these concerns groundless: 


Prime Ministerial [and therefore PCO] prominence ... 
had its impact ... particularly within the sensitive 
and costly sphere of defence. James Richardson 
[Minister of National Defence] failed to secure an 
indefinite extension of NORAD and the closing of 
unneeded military bases, although he did obtain from 
Cabinet acceptance of the 1975 defence structure 
review and accompanying authorization of a major 
re-equipment program [predictably, in light of the 
preceding discussion]. Similarly, his successor, 
Barnett Danson, was overruled by Cabinet when he 
opposed Canadian participation in UNIFIL [United 
Nations Interim Force In Lebanon] in 1978.'*° 


Interdepartmental Committee on External Relations 

In 1970, in an effort to achieve maximum integration of 
its foreign operations, the government established the 
Interdepartmental Committee on External Relations (ICER). 
This committee was set up at the deputy-minister level, and 
it was chaired by the Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. Its responsibilities included advice to government 
on areas concerned with management of foreign operations, 
Such as "... harmonization of plans and programs, the 
allocation of resources, [and] the implementation of foreign 


operations and policies for the management of personnel."'*' 


Dewitt ana Kirton, Canada As AuPrincipal Power, pp. 
221-22.(It should be noted that peacekeeping is still, 


officially, the lowest priority, and one for which DND has 
evinced little enthusiasm given the other demands on its 
resources.) 

'613,.R. Maybee, An Approach to Integration Through ICER, 


International Perspectives (September-October 1972): 40-3. 
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The policy coordination efforts of the ICER were hampered by 
several considerations. First, policies and programs 
pursued by one department can have marked side effects on 
the efforts of other departments, and the control of these 
Side effects is something for which each department must 
formulate its own method. Second, each department addresses 
a problem in the context of the policies it is charged with 
promoting, and these policies do not necessarily make 
allowances for those of other departments. Third, in 
Situations where several large departments must coordinate 
their approaches, the traditional, informal modes of 
consultation with which these departments are accustomed to 
operating may simply not be sufficient to provide for 
rapidly changing circumstances. Fourth and last, easy 
international communications have made it easy for 
departments to initiate their own overseas contacts, and 
thereby to avoid resorting to a coordinative body.'*? 
However, the major problem area in terms of policy 
coordination was one of definition. Policy and related 
terms such as aims, goals, objectives, programs and projects 
held different meanings for different departments. Not only 
dace this carieror Standardizattiom of defination, put also 
for systematic and regulated procedures in terms of both 
policy formulation and implementation in governmental 
decision-making. Moreover, there was a concern that policy 
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implementation be based upon ..a comprehensive 
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appreciation of the interplay of different national 
objectives ... to enable officials to perceive the programs 
they are implementing as parts of a coherent whole."'*? 

It had originally been envisaged that the ICER and 
related coordinative activity, such as the 1969 task force 
initiated by officials in the central agencies to examine 
the question of a coordinative mechanism, would lead to a 
foreign affairs program controlled by a central 
Superministry.'** But departmental opposition thwarted the 
establishment of such a ministry and, in the absence of this 
instrument of central control and with the re-direction of 
government attention to such pressing issues as the economy, 
incrementalism caught up with the integration process. An 
important result was that External Affairs gradually took 
the initiative in orchestrating interdepartmental foreign 
affairs activity.'*® This was to the advantage of both 
External Affairs and other departments with like interests 


in the foreign affairs sphere, such as DND with whom 


VI EC 1D 4 3h 

'¢4Byvers, Defence and Foreign Policy In the 1970s, pp. 
303-04: 
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External shared a concern for Canada's commitment to NATO. 


Policy Planning and Research Units 

Still another manifestation of the Trudeau government's 
organizational changes was the establishment of policy units 
at the departmental level. This stemmed partly from the 
government's desire to force the bureaucracy to fulfill its 
responsibility to provide policy, and partly from a PCO 
perception that there was a need to improve the quality of 
departmental submissions in order to make the central 
planning and decision-making process in and around Cabinet 
function more efficiently. In an approach akin to that 
envisaged for the central agencies, departmental units were 
intended to be high profile, and it was anticipated that 
they would be involved in direct exchanges, in both an 
intradepartmental and interdepartmental sense. The form and 
focus of the planning units should not be Surprising, given 
that they were created at a time when an application of 


" 


greater rationality — greater efficiency and 
effectiveness, clearer objectives and thus stronger 
political drrectiiron ..."'**.s waseheld to be the ‘panacea for 
the increasing complexity of governmental activity and 


bureaucratic politics. "Solutions existed for all problems 


if only adequate structures and processes were in place to 


1¢¢Michael J. Prince and John A. Chenier, fhe rise and fal! 
of policy planning and research units: an organizational 
perspective, Canadian Public Administration 23 no. 4 (Winter 
1980) 530% 
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anticipate, to plan, and to coordinate government 
acpavitys  s*ehinetheccontextiof foréignrpolicysformubation, 
the departmental units would provide the necessary link 
between the ten systems and the relevant central planning 
agency - the PCO. However, departmental policy units were 
also a response to what was perceived as a threat to 
departmental interests from central agencies - notably the 
PCO. "Indeed, planning units in departments were often 
created to protect and advance ministerial and departmental 
interests in the executive and central bureaucratic 
aream? li*9lb astanteresting to@notesthat anPolicy Branch and 
an Evaluation Branch at the Assistant Deputy Minister level 
were established by DND in 1972.'°° 

As Prince and Chenier point out in their assessment of 
departmental planning and research units from an 
organizational perspective such units were for the most part 
unsuccessful. Two of the most important reasons for their 
failure were lack of credibility - some units were not seen 
to play a viable role in departmental activity - and lack of 
commitment from senior departmental officials. Perhaps 
because they were part of a low-profile department, the DND 
units have been more successful, although not in the context 
of central policy planning. Defence issues were, for 
reasons discussed earlier, unlikely to attract other than 


the transitory attention of the PCO, with the result that 
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DND activity tended to focus on cooperation with other 
departments where a commonality of interest was perceived. 
This was not what the Trudeau government had envisaged when 
the ten broad systems were created which were, with the help 
of planning and research units, to channel policy advice to 
the central agencies for subsequent concentrated 
policy-making at the Cabinet level. 

In environment and defence a rather different 

process developed. Here the traditional involvement 

of External Affairs in boundary waters and peace and 

security matters tended to give that department a 


strong role in many contemporary environmental and 
military affairs. Thus the relevant units of 


External Affairs forged a close, co-operative 
relationship with their more active or more numerous 
counterparts in Environment and National Defence and 
there emerged a genuinely collective process of 
policy-making, usually centred at the senior 


offrodaigievel vi? 


Thus it would seem that the planning and research units in 
DND (Policy Branch and Evaluations Branch) definitely played 
a viable role in departmental activity, and were well 
Supported by the department. At the same time, they 
contributed little to, and indeed undermined, the efforts of 


the Trudeau government to centralize policy-making. 


'?7°Kirton, Foreign policy decision-making In the Trudeau 
government: promise and performance, p. 295. (My emphasis) 
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IV. Analysis 


A. Introduction 

It 1S pertinent first to consider the applicability or 
relevance which the theoretical considerations assessed in 
Chapter One have for Canadian governmental activity and, 
specifically, for Canadian military participation in NATO. 
It will be remembered that the Trudeau government's 
predilection for a more rational approach to governmental 
activity led to changes in theoretical approach. Rather 
than being perceived as perhaps a necessary result of the 
increasing complexity of government activity, incrementalism 
was held to be unacceptable and correctable. The solution 
to incrementalism was seen to be a comprehensive rational 
approach to decision-making. In the context of Canadian 
defence policy, which was perceived as being unduly 
influential in foreign policy formulation, the government 
contended that defence policy and its focus on NATO activity 
was an anachronism which epitomized the cumulative problem 
which incremental change had created; a problem reinforced 
by the incrementalist approach to policy decision-making 
applied by previous governments. 

It was assumed by the Trudeau government that the 
Department of National Defence (DND), and for that matter 
any other department, would adjust its priorities as 
directed and departmental routines or SOPs, to the extent 


that they were important, would undergo a corresponding 
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change. The importance which Mr. Trudeau attached to 
changing the bureaucracy, specifically bureaucratic methods, 
would seem sufficient justification for including 
Organizational process as a further instrument of 
theoretical analysis by which the effects of the Trudeau 
government's reforms may be assessed. 

It would also seem reasonable to hypothesize that some 
form of bureaucratic politics exists in the Canadian 
governmental process. What then of the relevance of the 
Allison model as a theoretical basis for analysis? In an 
apoic lethitYred, Bureaucratic Politics in Canadian 
Government, Kim Richard Nossal supports the applicability of 
the model.'’' Nossal contends, "... that six features of the 
policy-making system in Canada make the bureaucratic 
politics approach both useful and applicable in the Canadian 
Context ine *sAdditionalisupportetforethesapplicability*of 
this approach is to be found in the work of Simon McInnes 
andsRichardldseschudlt zt &ontherrelevancesofOAltisonis 
bureaucratic politics model to a Canadian scenario, not 
forgetting that one must be cognizant of the model's 
limitations as discussed earlier, would thus seem 
reasonable. 


'71Kim Richard Nossal, Bureaucratic Politics in Canadian 
Government, in Kenneth Kernaghan, ed. Public Administration 
in Canada(Toronto: Methuen, 1982. 

TAD Vaes Ds Ceding 4 

'73Simon McInnes, Crisis Management and Bureaucratic 
Politics in Canada Richard J. Schultz, Prime Ministerial 
Government, as cited in Nossal, Bureaucratic Politics in 
Canadian Government, p. 270. 
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The changes implemented by the Trudeau government 
involved not only a change in the theoretical approach to 
decision-making and policy planning, but also structural 
changes in government organization. Comprehensive 
rationality was seen to be the solution to incremental 
decision-making. Corporate planning and cybernetic 
techniques, which were perceived not as an entirely 
different approach but rather as an adjunct to comprehensive 
rationality, were the means by which policy priorities could 
be re-ordered, and a coordinated corporate departmental 
input achieved. The structural changes which accompanied 
corporate planning as the Trudeau government perceived it 
were to have important consequences for 
Gepartmental/bureaucratic activity. 

What can be said of the Trudeau government's 
perceptions and methodological preferences? The answer to 
this question will not only provide useful insight into the 
realities of decision-making in a general conceptual sense, 
but will also serve to confirm or confound the hypothesis 
that neither of the two dominant approaches to 
decision-making address the process of incremental change, 
and that organizational processes and bureaucratic politics 
are important factors in policy planning and 
decision-making. More specifically, it will help to explain 
the direction which Canadian military participation in NATO 
has taken as a consequence of the government's theoretical 


assumptions. The first part of this chapter addresses the 
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question of the accuracy of the government's assumptions in 
light of the assessment of theoretical considerations which 
concludes Chapter One. The second part deals with the 


specifics of Canada's NATO participation. 


B. The Realities of Decision-Making 


The Demise of Comprehensive Rationality 

The predilection of Mr. Trudeau and his advisers for a 
comprehensive rational approach to decision-making led to no 
little frustration when the anticipated results were not 
forthcoming. The problem was that in attempting to deal 
with the complexities of governmental activity, a 
rationalization of the decision-making process and thereby a 
focus on the means of dealing with the complexity became a 
fixation. The Trudeau government became a victim of the 
very inertia it had set out to correct because a 
comprehensive rational approach does not address the 
objectives or ends of policy decision-making, and thus it 
Simply perpetuates incremental change. This would seem to 
support empirically the conceptual consideration that 
through a misperception of what is in the context of the 
social world, a misperception of what can be done results. 
It will be remembered that the comprehensive rational 
approach is costly in terms of both the time and the 
information required to support it. To enhance the 


information gathering process the government interposed a 
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Superbureaucratic entity - the PCO, about which more will be 
Said in due course - between itself and the existing 
bureaucratic structure. This organization, closely attuned 
to the wants of the Prime Minister, was encouraged to play 
pobntucs imehercourse of kutsepolicyicoordinatingmactivity. 
In so doing it undermined rather than enhanced any efforts 
aimed at comprehensive rational planning and 
decision-making, because it antagonized the departments upon 
whom it depended for information. 

In relatively short order, the Trudeau government was 
forced by pressures of circumstance and time into dealing 
with policy planning and decision-making at best in the very 
manner which it had sought to avoid - incrementally - and at 
worst ad hoc. The intellectual gymnastics with which this 
was accomplished, without an official change of approach, is 
exemplified by the following admission by the Honourable 
C.M. Drury when secretary of the Treasury Board: 

[I]t must be recognized that incrementalism remains 
a central element in the decision-making process. 
This is how a large proportion of public policy 
decisions are and must be made, given the scale of 
government and given the very nature of social 
change. It is a matter of integrating and 
harmonizing the PPBS [Planning, Programming and 
Budgeting System - a good example of comprehensive 


rational planning] approach with this more 
traditional approach to decision-making.'’* 


This was particularly the case in the economic sphere, where 
'74The Honourable C.M. Drury, News Release on the Tabling of 
the 1970-71 Estimates (n.d.) as cited in Doern, Recent 
Changes in the Philosophy of Policy-making in Canada, p. 
260% 
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rapidly changing circumstances on a global scale - a 
foretaste of the current recession - had undermined any 
attempts at long-range planning, and in the domestic sphere 
in the context of national unity - epitomized by the Quebec 
problem. The government had been dazzled by the prospects 
of applying a scientific/positivist approach to policy 
planning and decision-making, claiming to be "... wide 
awake, alert to the prospects which cybernetic techniques 
had to offer."'’*® But instead of creating a learning how to 
learn environment in the true cybernetic sense, government 
activities became mired, as Doern aptly describes it, ina 
process of getting ready to get ready.'’* The government was 
forced to acknowledge the realities of incremental change. 
This was exemplified in foreign and defence policy by the 
incremental, perhaps more correctly ad hoc, decisional 
processes which operationalized the government's renewed 
interest in NATO. But the idea persisted that if not 
comprehensive rationality at least a blend of rationality 
and the more traditional, incrementalist approach to 
decision-making could be achieved. This simply reinforced 
an approach which was totally means oriented and the result, 
in the context of defence policy, was that there was no 
further adjustment of the goals/priorities which had been 
fundamentally changed after the 1969 review. The government 
purported to continue to Subscribe to these priorities and 
even amalgamated them, at least rhetorically, but the 
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specifics or adjustments required to meet the ongoing 
material requirements of defence in light of the stated 
priorities were addressed in an ad hoc fashion, and at best 
with a minimum allocation of resources. Defence policy was 
thus a means, but one which merely addressed broader policy 
considerations which were in themselves reduced to means by 
incremental change and the appoach to decision-making which 
the government chose to adopt. 

By setting general if not vague policy parameters in 
areas which it initially perceived as relatively 
unimportant, such as defence, and simply expecting 
departments to get on with it, the Trudeau government in 
effect abrogated its responsibility for the infusion of 
politically oriented value judgments into the 
decision-making process in both the political and 
bureaucratic sectors. This abrogation was exacerbated by 
the fact that central agencies - superbureaucracies - were 
allowed, both by accident and design, to exercise the 
prerogative of the political sector; to apply value 
judgments in their coordinative activities. It might not be 
Surprising to find that departmental decision-making and 
policy advice came to reflect organizational values, and 
this is a consideration which will be more specifically 


addressed in the second part of this chapter. 
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The Influence of Organizational Process and Bureaucratic 
Politics 

What of the government's relationship with the 
bureaucracy? Mr. Trudeau's disdain for bureaucrats and the 
inertia of bureaucratic activity are well documented facts. 
Indeed, he had been heard to comment that if he could not 
control the bureaucracy, he had no interest in being Prime 
Mynipstier. ‘74 

In determining whether or not the Canadian bureaucracy 
was susceptible to change, one must consider the influence 
of organizational process and bureaucratic politics. As has 
been mentioned, the sheer volume of governmental activity 
calls sformthe tlactoring sof iproblems tor sfractionating tot 
power, a process which even the Trudeau government with its 
predilection for coordination and centralized control could 
not avoid. The price of this fractionating was the 
discretion which departments had to be allowed in dealing 
with particular problem areas - given that even with: central 
planning agencies, the government simply could not 
thoroughly monitor policy outcomes or implementation. Was 
organizational parochialism a problem? Given the Prime 
Minister's inherent suspicion of bureaucratic activity, it 
is reasonable to assume that such parochialism was 
anticipated by Mr. Trudeau and his advisers. When he felt 
moved to do so, Mr. Trudeau was quick to suppress such 
activity, aS is exemplified by DND policy advice and related 


adie and Thomas, Canadian Public Administration: 


Problematical Perspectives, p. 177. 
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requests for equipment which he was wont to dismiss as the 
posturing of cold warriors.'’*® The Prime Minister seemed 
overly ready to regard organizational parochialism as simply 
another bureaucratic nuisance, rather than to give any 
consideration to the possibility that there might be some 
validity to the issues raised, or that his cavalier 
treatment of these issues might well be reinforcing the 
negative side of departmental parochialism and, thereby, 
departments' reluctance to change. 

Mr. Trudeau was also well aware that departmental 
activity revolved around routines or SOPs, and he probably 
blamed these for what he perceived as bureaucratic inertia 
with respect to policy advice and implementation. The 
solution to altering these programmed responses to deal with 
the new approach to planning and decision-making which the 
government wished to instill was held to be 
structural/organizational change and the installation of an 
organizational leadership more in tune with the Prime 
Minister's requirements. The issue of structural change 
will be dealt with in due course, but first the question of 
what might best be described as a more malleable 
departmental leadership. While it might be overstating the 
case to contend that Mr. Trudeau preferred sycophants, as 
one might successfully argue in the case of the PCO, it 
would not be inaccurate to say that he preferred Cabinet 


ministers who were like thinkers and who would ensure that 


'etewartpecaiacamoehuropeani Force: I9/1=1980,. p. 68. 
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their departments would not rock the corporate boat. Again, 
DND provides a particularly good example of how the 
departmental leadership game was played. When Mr. Trudeau 
took office as Prime Minister, Leo Cadieux, who had been 
Minister of National Defence in the Pearson government, was 
retained in that position. Conversely, Paul Martin, who had 
been Pearson's Secretary of State for External Affairs and 
who remained in the Trudeau Cabinet, was not offered his old 
portfolio.'’°*® The reason for this was that Cadieux was not 
perceived as a threat to Trudeau's authority.'*°® However, 
Martin, who was clearly an influential member of the old 
guard in a Pearsonian sense, was neither in tune with 
Trudeau's views nor was he inclned to change.'*' Paul 
Martin, not Surprisingly, did not remain in the Trudeau 
Cabinet for long; what is interesting is that neither did 
Leo Cadieux. The latter was one of the then senior 
dissenting voices when the Prime Minister implemented the 
review of Canada's NATO policy. Mr. Trudeau was even less 
disposed to listen to dissenting voices in Cabinet than he 
was to accept the series of reviews which contended that no 
policy change was required. He solved the review problem by 
having Ivan Head produce an independent paper which provided 
recommendations more in keeping with what the Prime Minister 
and his advisers deemed acceptable.'*? This compromise 


solution,ta partwal «eductironsofimthe Canadian NATO, force 
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stationed in Europe, produced sufficient Cabinet support to 
gain acceptance, but it could hardly have appealed to 
Cadieux and would seem to reflect the use of the corporate 
approach to justify and give validity to preconceived 
Opinions. In addition, the Defence Minister was given the 
thankless task of explaining the force reductions to 
Canada's NATO allies. This was very much his swan song, and 
he was followed by a Succession of relatively junior and 
certainly less influential ministers, who were quickly 
discouraged if they showed any signs of attempting to raise 
the Defence portfolio above the insignificant level to which 
it had been relegated.'** On the important issue of a review 
of defence priorities, Donald MacDonald - who had argued for 
a total withdrawal of Canadian troops from Europe - was 
brought in as Defence Minister long enough to produce the 
1971 White Paper. It might be said that the most remarkable 
aspect of this document was its lack of clear policy 
directives, exemplified by the nebulous, protection of 
sovereignty. 

Mention of the White Paper brings one to a 
consideration of the effect of long-range plans on 
organizational routines. The organizational process model 
posits that where an organization is confronted with goals 
which are equally demanding on limited resources, there is a 
tendency to proceed with these goals one at a time, to the 
virtual neglect of some of them. In the case of DND and the 


183Tn support of this contention see Dewitt and Kirton, 


Canada As a Principal Power, pp. 221-22. 
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White Paper, the fundamental problem was one of definition. 
For example, in the context of the first priority or goal, 
protection of Canadian sovereignty, what was the real 
requirement? Was comprehensive protection required? If so, 
a substantial injection of resources would be necessary to 
enable the department to carry out this task. One has only 
to picture the extent of Canada's coastline to envisage the 
mammoth scope of such an undertaking and, in any event, DND 
can have had few illusions as to the government's 
willingness to increase substantially defence spending. It 
must also be remembered that the department had to address, 
in some measure, the second, third and fourth defence 
priorities, all of which were at least manpower if not 
Capital intensive. How these apparently conflicting 
priorities were dealt with over time will be discussed in 
the second part of this chapter. At this stage it is 
sufficient to note that in the period immediately after the 
defence review considerable time was spent on formulation of 
plans which attempted to spread thin resources over a 
multiplicity of tasks, and on a fruitless search for 
equipment with multi-role capabilities. 

The Trudeau government might have done well to have 
considered one of Graham Allison's observations concerning 
the organizational process: "... each organization will do 
its part in terms of what the organization knows how to 


do."'®* DND did not know how to continue to operate 


“Alison, Bssence of Decision, pp. 93-94. 
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effectively - to do its part - with the priorities and 
resources it had been given. But then, there is some doubt 
as to whether or not the government perceived DND to have a 
part to play, except in a very peripheral sense. In time 
the government would find it convenient to suggest 
otherwise, but as events were to illustrate, this was a 
position in which the Trudeau government was neither 
comfortable nor credible. What of the influence of 
bureaucratic politics? That it was and is an influence in 
Canadian governmental activity is well-supported by the work 
of Nossal, McInnes and Schultz. Nor was the importance of 
bureaucratic politics lost on Mr. Trudeau and his advisers. 
However, it would appear that the government over-estimated 
the control it could exert over bureaucratic activity in 
relation to policy formulation and policy results, and 
nowhere was this more apparent than in the area of 
bureaucratic politics. With respect to the planning and 
formulation of foreign policy, it obviously was felt that 
the creation of the ten broad systems mentioned earlier, 
which would channel decision-making activity through to the 
PCO and thence to Cabinet for centralized control and 
consideration, would ensure that bureaucratic political 
influence did not extend beyond the level of the individual 
departments. This approach could be considered somewhat 
analogous to the procedure suggested in Alex George's 
muMtapreradvocacy model, im that iy pumported to orchestrate 


bureaucratic activity/inputs while at the same time properly 
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reserving the decision-making function in the area of policy 
for the central authority. However, as mentioned earlier, 
only in four of the ten systems was centralization of 
decision-making activity achieved. John Kirton's comments 
on the approach are noteworthy for their acknowledgement of 
the influence of bureaucratic politics: "Its effectiveness 
was in the first instance restricted by the bureaucracy, in 
that only four of the ten systems actually channelled 
decisional activity toward the cabinet level."'** And 
specifically in relation to defence, policy-making activity 
was centred in close cooperation at the senior official 
level between External Affairs and DND.'** 

It will be recalled that perhaps the key issue in 
assessing the consequences of bureaucratic politics is the 
gap between executive intent and organizational output. For 
certain types of issues all that matters to the executive is 
that a positive choice has been made, and details of 
implementation are inconsequential. On what were perceived 
by the Trudeau government as the less important issues, the 
positive choice consideration would appear to have been the 
primaryert ifinot thenonlys-t concern, im Thisepresupposedathat 
once given direction, departments would simply follow 
through on implementation in the mechanistic manner expected 
of bureaucracies. In any event, this activity would 


supposedly be monitored by the restructured central agencies 


'®5kirton, Foreign policy decision-making in the Trudeau 
government: promise and performance, p. 299. 
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mentioned earlier. Positive choice in isolation from 
concern for implementation might well be viable on less 
important issues, but it presupposes two considerations: 
that a clear direction as to how the issues are to be 
addressed is apparent from the positive choice or directive 
- that is, the values and factual premises are specified - 
and that the issues will remain less important over time. 

In the case of defence issues, neither of these 
requirements was met. The 1971 White Paper was noteworthy 
for establishing as a first priority the issue of protection 
of Canadian sovereignty, an issue which was at best nebulous 
and at worst - in isolation from the second and third 
priorities (NORAD and NATO) - meaningless. It would seem 
that the Trudeau government neglected to consider that 
rational pursuit of an organization's objectives by a 
bureaucrat is possible only to the extent that he is able to 
pursue a course of action, that he has a correct conception 
of the objective of the action, and the parameters of his 
action have been communicated to him. This must be 
considered a major error of omission on the part of a 
government which purported to be attuned to the rational 
requirements of governmental activity, and it should not be 
Surprising if the affected bureaucracy inserted 
organizational values - indulged in political irrationality 
- to fill the gap. Was this just the position that DND 
wanted to be in? This could well have been the case, but 


such an arrangement may not be a long-term benefit to a less 
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influential department, a question which will be addressed 
in detail in part two of this chapter. Nor was the omission 
rectified when defence issues became a more important 
consideration a measure of the reluctance with which 
government accepted this importance and, whether by default 
or design, a reinforcement of whatever bureaucratic 
political activities were taking place. 

From the preceding analysis the importance of 
establishing an objective theoretical basis with which the 
decision-making approach chosen by the Trudeau government 
may be compared will be apparent. The effects of 
organizational/governmental process, to the extent that they 
were perceived at all, were attributed to bureaucratic 
intransigence, a problem which was to be rectified by 
greater central control operationalized through 


organizational-structural change. 


The Effects of Organizational-Structural Change 
Organizational and structural change was the framework 
upon which the Trudeau government's efforts to rationalize 
governmental activity rested. In part this encompassed the 
ten systems which attempted to coordinate and control the 
formulation of foreign policy. But it had a broader scope 
than this* sone which touched upon mot only the 
considerations of organizational theory, but also decision 
theory in the context of comprehensive rationality and 


bureaucratic politics. Thus it should not be surprising 
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that structural change had important consequences for 
departmental activity. How successful were the government's 
efforts? Adie and Thomas succinctly comment: 
To the extent that they were oversold, 
disappointment was perhaps inevitable, but after 
discounting for the hyperbole which usually 
accompanies administrative reforms the structural 
changes introduced by the Trudeau government can 


perhaps fairly be seen as a mixture of limited 
Success and a greater measure of failure,'®’ 


Perhaps a more important question is, were the 
government's efforts an application of corporate planning? 
Were one to rely upon government rhetoric for evidence, the 
structural reforms and procedural changes that were 
implemented were certainly sold aS corporate planning. In 
addition, if one compares the common perception of corporate 
planning practice and corporate planning weaknesses to the 
practice of the Trudeau government and the weaknesses which 
were subsequently revealed, there are striking similarities. 
There was, in the Canadian case, a decided over-emphasis on 
Structural change and the introduction of new procedures, 
and this mechanistic approach ignored the requirement to 
consider political and organizational behaviour. 
Over-centralization was also a characteristic of the 
government's reforms. The central agencies, the PMO and 
PCO, were remote in both geographical and philosophical 
terms from the departments whose support they needed to 


cultivate. Nor was promotion of collaboration or 


'®7Adie and Thomas, Canadian public Administration, p. 106. 
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inter-corporate planning successful in the context of being 
controlled by the central agencies. The central agencies 
were perceived as a threat to departmental interests, and 
the result was that the departments indulged in dynamic 
conservatism to circumvent or overcome the threat. The 
coordinative efforts of the central agencies were undermined 
through bureaucratic cooption of planning activity; active 
resistance to what was perceived as unwarranted 
Superbureaucratic interference. In addition, there was no 
integration of political values below the central agency 
level; these agencies were too closely tied to particular 
political personalities and were not seen to be servicing 
government as a whole. To the extent that inter-corporate 
planning did occur, it could well be described as a 
manifestation of dynamic conservatism. An example of this 
was collaboration at the senior official level which 
occurred, indeed still occurs, between DND and External 
Affairs. 

It would appear that the Trudeau government did 
practice corporate planning of a sort. However, it was 
corporate planning in the most restricted sense of the term, 
and therefore it should not be surprising that it was 
subject to the same limitations or criticisms which 
Hambleton attributes to corporate planning as it is commonly 
perceived. A more appropriate description of the Trudeau 
government's approach, with its predilection for a 


comprehensive rational focus, might be rationalized planning 
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- rationalized in the pejorative sense posited by Weber. 
This directed planning may well have involved the corporate 
whole, but the involvement took the form of the imposition 
of demands on certain parts of that corporate entity - the 
departments - which the latter did not have the resources to 
meet. For example, DND could scarcely have been expected to 
provide effective policy advice/planning data on an area - 
specifically, sovereignty - in which government had not seen 
fit to provide factual premises or parameters. At the same 
time, rationalized planning reinforced both bureaucratic 
politics - or dynamic conservatism - and bureaucratic 
reluctance to do other than to administer to departmental 
requirements. 

However, aS waS argued in Chapter One, corporate 
planning is more than simply neat structures and tidy 
methods at the expense of content. Such an approach does 
not produce changes in process or result, particularly if 
planning attempts to impose its own framework on existing 
decision-making apparatus, if it fails to stimulate the 
commitment of the participants - be they politicians or 
bureaucrats - and if it ignores the organizational politics 
generated by planning and structural changes. This is 
precisely what the Trudeau government's planning did 
attempt, and it produced effects, which a less confined 
theoretical analysis could have predicted, on all 
departments - not the least those which were deemed less 


important such as Defence. Nor is corporate planning neat 
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Structures and tidy methods built on a foundation of 
comprehensive rationality. This was essentially what the 
government's reforms entailed, structures which attempted to 
overcome incremental change by a rationalistic focus on 
long-term planning. But with the passage of time, the 
reality of incremental change caught up with the government, 
with the result that its long-term planning efforts became 
the process described by Doern as getting ready to get ready 
- that is, planning for long-term ends which were invariably 
relegated to the status of means by the demands of 
incremental or day-to-day decision-making requirements. 

If the goal of change is the development of government 
bureaucracies which are sensitive to changing needs and 
capable of on-going adaptation of their own needs and 
behaviour - organizations which in a cybernetic sense learn 
how to learn - then what 1S required 1S corporate planning 
not in the context of the planning attempts made by the 
Trudeau government, but in the more meaningful theoretical 
context posited in Chapter One. Such corporate planning is 
that which seeks to enable rather than to impose a 
coordinated planning input. What is not required is what 
the Canadian experience produced, a structure and process 
which produced the form but not the reality of policy 
planning and analysis. The only purpose which this 
fulfilled was "... to impress visitors as a symbol of the 
FOresioqhtVand tGapabulitves-of,thevorgamigati ony «AF ' bt 


'®8aAaron Wildavsky, If Planning is Everything, Maybe it’s 
Nothing, Policy Sciences no. 4 (1973): 148, as cited in 
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But as the Trudeau government found in the context of 
defence, if symbols are seen to have no substance over time, 
they impress no one - least of all one's allies. What is 
required is an enabler through which the creative potential 
of departments can be released and effective corporate input 
achieved. Within this framework there is a definite role 
for a corporate planning body which Services the needs of 
government as a whole. This role does not encompass the 
pursuits which Campbell and Szablowski suggest the PCO has 
been wont to indulge in; that is, duplicating the work done 
by the departments and purporting to be super-analysts with 
insight Superior to that of departmental officials.'** 
Indeed, those departments to which the government chooses to 
attach less importance, and whose ministers are 
disadvantaged by the less influential position which they 
hold in Cabinet, would benefit from the presence of an 
objective corporate planning body, one which would not 
attempt to filter out departmental advice which it felt the 
government might be politically uncomfortable with. It is a 
reasonable contention that filtering is precisely what 
Pitfield orchestrated when he chaired the 1975 defence 
review, in that it is doubtful that DND and External Affairs 
recommended the affirmation of the defence priorities which 
the 1971 White Paper had delineated. 


‘88(cont'd)Prince and Chenier, The rise and fall of policy 
planning and research units: an organizational perspective, 
RD. oo 26 

“4% Gampbell andy Szablowskiy; ThesSupembureaucrats, pp. 82-83. 
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Kirton suggests that government objectives have changed 
with the accumulation of experience and that, 

... these later revisions reflect in part the Prime 

Minister's general disenchantment with the belief 

that large organizations in the political arena are 

susceptible to rapid reform and continuous 

Coordination from the CoOp.melosercreat extent 

however, they stem from a calculation that domestic 


and external environments no longer require, and may 
notepermit ;*suchediragrsmesy eae. 


This may well offer a viable explanation for the conclusions 
to which the Prime Minister was led in his pursuit of a more 
rational and formal approach to decision-making in the 
defence and foreign policy spheres. Certainly it is an 
explanation which has been reinforced by an examination of 
the extent to which the Trudeau government as an erstwhile 
rational actor has been influenced by both the politics of 
the governmental or organizational process and, perhaps more 
importantly, bureaucratic politics. 

There are two important messages in the relative 
failure of the government's coordinated policy planning 
efforts, messages which the disillusionment which stems from 
failure might all too easily obscure. The first message, 
directed at the politician, rs "that ratvonalized planning in 
the context described earlier is not corporate planning. 
Corporate planning may yet offer at least a partial solution 
to the increasing complexities of governmental activity, but 
Ol yeiieit 1oeproperty applieda lmieed had, comporate 


‘?°Kirton, Foreign policy decision-making in the Trudeau 
government: promise and performance, p. 308. 
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planning been properly applied, the Trudeau government might 
have come to a more timely recognition of the viable role 
which defence issues can play in the formulation of foreign 
policy. The second, and potentially more important, message 
is for the departmental bureaucrat: that a vital part of the 
political/bureaucratic interface is the responsibility of 
the bureaucrat to provide policy advice and recommendations, 
which reflect the political constraints under which he knows 
the politician must operate. The departmental bureaucrat 
must not renege on this responsibility, on the excuse that 
tiwrs Mot dhusiplace ito offer folicysadvicemecindeed, it 
would seem from the data that such reticence or failure of 
bureaucratic interests, generally, to accept their policy 
advisory responsibilities, moved the government to create 
policy planning and research units. James Forrestal, the 
first U.S.Secretary of Defense, offered a useful observation 
with regard to bureaucrats and the policy advice issue: 

I have always been amused by those who say they are 

willing to go into government but they are not 

wa Llingicondopanto pola taccemmuMyeanswer n..7. 9 1S (that 


you can no more divorce government from politics 
than you can separate sex from creation.'?' 


Nor can the bureaucrat simply resort to bureaucratic 
politics, and assume that this will provide the necessary 
political input. Bureaucratic politics cannot be wished 
away, and it may even be said to be beneficial to the extent 
that it responsibly promotes departmental interests. If it 


‘>t4Allison, Essence of Decision, p. 147. 
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extends beyond these parameters, it deprives the politician 
of the role which he, as an elected official, must play in 
setting the values - and the factual premises and parameters 
- upon which decision/policy-making is based. And 
bureaucratic politics may be a double-edge sword, in that a 
politician may skilfully play on it to the extent that he 
finds useful, while at the same time uSing it as an excuse 
to ignore aS bureaucratic meddling any inputs with which he 
is uncomfortable - and which might be construed as according 
a department real influence. These latter considerations 
have important implications for certain aspects of 
government and departmental activity which are discussed in 


the section which follows. 


C. Canadian Military Participation in NATO Since 1969 

In analyzing Canada's military participation in NATO 
Since 1969, certain questions arise. Was the 1969 defence 
review necesSary; that 1S, was there a need for a 
fundamental change? More specifically, were the reasons 
given for it really representative of the government's 
intent? What was the actual effect of the review on 
Canada's military participation in the Alliance and why? 
What was the rationale for the seeming turn-about in the 
government's attitude towards NATO which, in effect, began 
in the early Seventies? What have been and will be the 
consequences of the changes which began with the defence 


review of 1969, for Canada's military participation in NATO 
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The Need For Review 

Prime Minister Trudeau contended that Canada's foreign 
political pyramid had become inverted, that foreign policy 
flowed from defence, when in fact the reverse of this should 
be the case. Therefore, there was a need for a review of 
foreign policy and, concurrently, a defence review which 
would place the latter in a proper perspective in relation 
to overall policy. But was there a need for review on the 
grounds which the Prime Minister had posited? Harald von 


Riekhoff comments: 


The claim that Canadian foreign policy was 
Subordinate to defence policy does not seem 
convincing, particularly when one considers the 
modest decision-making input coming from the 
Canadian military. Even with respect to NATO there 
were Significant foreign political and not merely 
Strategic considerations which determined Canada's 
Contribution stosetherallzaance.w, ’* 


And, more specifically related to defence, Von Riekhoff 


added, 


.. the reduction of Canadian forces in Europe 
bears the strong imprint of a hastily improvised 
political compromise which could have been arranged 
equally well without the intellectual guidance of a 
fundamental review.'?’? 


The Prime Minister was well aware of the benefits which NATO 
'°2Von Riekhoff, The impact of Prime Minister Trudeau on 
FOREIORNPO] ICY, 40.824 15 
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offered as a milieu for international political consultation 
and discussion. His predecessors, particularly Lester 
Pearson who had been influential as both a bureaucrat and 
politician in the formative and later years of the Alliance, 
had all subscribed to the attributes of NATO as a political 
forum. Von Riekhoff's comment that the decision-making 
input of the Canadian military was a modest one is 
well-founded. Indeed, Canada's military forces have never 
enjoyed a position of political influence remotely akin to 
that ‘of their contemporaries’ in“the- U.S. or Britain “for 
example. In light of these considerations, one is inclined 
to agree with Von Riekhoff's comments and, that being so, 
one 1S also led to speculate on the perceptions which 
provided the impetus for the decision to review defence and 
BOFELOGN "poOLEcy. 

At the time of the defence and foreign policy reviews, 
Mr. Trudeau was either disinclined to accept the 
inseparability of defence and foreign policy or, and perhaps 
a more accurate perception of his inclinations, he chose to 
ignore the linkage. Trudeau had no desire to live in the 
Shadow of Pearson, particularly so because he neither 
accepted the Pearsonian style of government, nor shared 
Pearson's internationalist predilections. However, Trudeau 
was wary, and rightly so, of trying to implement too much 
change too soon. His predecessor had all but 
single-handedly brought Canada into the international 


limelight, and it would be accurate to say that Canadians 
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had come to identify with the country's image as an 
international mediator of some repute - a helpful fixer. 
Thordarson comments that, "(T]he public approved of Canada's 
alliance commitments and support of peacekeeping ..."'°* A 
turn-around of policy without ample justification would thus 
not only not have been well-received in a general sense - 
and here it must be remembered that the Trudeau government 
had only just entered office - but also, and perhaps more 
importantly, it would not have been accepted by old guard 
Liberals upon whom Trudeau was still dependent for a measure 
of support. How valid is this analysis? Supporting 
evidence is to be found in the majority, opposition opinion 
which surfaced in the course of the review process, not the 
least that from Cabinet ministers such as Paul Martin and 
Leo Cadieux, both of whom had been Cabinet ministers in the 
Pearson government.'’® 

It would seem, on the basis of Thordarson's operational 
code analysis, that the down-playing of defence policy 
Suited Mr. Trudeau's personal philosophy and his desire to 
emphasize domestic concerns. Similarly, it suited the 
inclinations of the like thinkers in the Trudeau government, 
not only the new Cabinet ministers such as Donald MacDonald, 
but also the personal policy advisers with whom the Prime 
Minister had surrounded himself. A blatant forward defence 


policy had little appeal for a Prime Minister who perceived 


 *Therdarson;etitudeau and Foreign Policy: A study in 


decision-making, p. 109. 
ies U pds, wo. 26,45, 106, 144, 156 (note particularly the 


explanatory footnote), and 157. 
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protection of sovereignty and aid to the civil power as more 
appropriate pursuits for Canada's armed forces. Mr. Trudeau 
offered the excuse that such a reorientation would both 
reassure armed forces personnel that they had a viable role 
to play and convince the public that there was a place for 
military forces in Canada.'°* But the evidence would suggest 
that if any such reassurances were required, they were more 
in the nature of a source of rationalization for what the 
Prime Minister wished to do.'’’ The Canadian Armed Forces 
had no reservations about their existing NATO role, nor is 
there evidence to suggest that the general public felt the 
need to have the Force's role justified. However, such 
considerations were of little consequence to Mr. Trudeau, 
who took the position that while the public might express an 
opinion, government made the decisions.'°’* More succinctly, 
"There's nobody to tell me how the country should be run ... 
evel, then. 2? 

Given that the Trudeau government's overriding concern 
was that foreign policy planning and decision-making were 
very much in need of revision, the question was how to sell 
the idea. In the late Sixties detente appeared to be 
working, and there was some justification for the claim that 
security interests were no longer a pressing concern. It 
would seem that it was upon this consideration - transitory 
though it was to prove to be - and the government's own 
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narrow perception of policy priorities, that the claim that 
defence policy enjoyed a disproportionate influence in 
relation to foreign policy was based. What better solution 
than to call for a review of both defence and foreign 
policy? The mystification of the audience of Calgary 
Liberals to whom the Prime Minister first put this claim may 
be said to be representative of the response which it 
elicited generally. The important consideration was that 
the government had convinced itself, or been convinced: 

[I]t is more likely that it was the Prime Minister 

who was the guiding light and who provided the 

decisive input for the foreign policy review. It 

was primarily his decision, based on his 

interpretation of the internal and external 

environments, to conduct the review in the first 

place, and it was his views, influenced only 


marginally by outside advice, that determined its 
Girecmion. 7" 


The defence review proved, not Surprisingly, to be less 
of a review than a fait accompli. It was completed better 
than a year prior to the overall foreign policy review, and 
lip-service was paid to consulting a wide range of 
interests. Reports were submitted by DND, External Affairs 
and the Commons Standing Committee on External Affairs and 
National Defence, all of which recommended maintenance of 
the status quo in terms of Canada's military commitment to 
NATO. This was obviously not the response which the 


government was looking for, and the Prime Minister directed 


2°°Thordarson, Trudeau and Foreign Policy: A study in 
déeciswonsmakang pipe. 19. 
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Ivan Head to provide a further report. Ivan Head had once 
commented, "I don't think it hurts the mandarins to know 
that the Prime Minister has people in his office with both 
experience and ability to challenge what comes up."?°' And 
challenge he did, for Head produced a report which 
recommended the partial withdrawal of Canada's NATO force 
form Europe. Whatever else might be said of this report, it 
was certainly politic, in that it provided an answer which 
both the Prime Minister and his supporters, and those 
Liberals who were more internationally inclined, could live 
with. AS an aSide, the report is a further excellent 
example of the superbureaucratic meddling referred to 
earlier. Did Ivan Head have the experience and ability to 
challenge the findings of the Common's Standing Committee 
and the two departments which were most closely attuned to 
the NATO issue? In that he is an international lawyer and 
former foreign service officer, one might have expected his 
report to present a picture of foreign policy which tempered 
the subjective assessment of the political sphere of 
government and which reflected the real politik of the 
issues.”°? That such a picture was not presented is 
evidenced by Western European reaction to the force 
reduction and the Trudeau government's diplomatic 
fence-mending exercise which began to take shape shortly 
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context of the 1969 defence review, Mr. Head's experience 
and ability were somewhat misdirected or misplaced. In 
challenging what came up he might have been better advised 
to direct that challenge towards the Prime Minister's 
misperceptions regarding the NATO issue. While this would 
not have enhanced his rapport with Mr. Trudeau in the 
short-term, it might have contributed to a more timely 
appreciation by the Prime Minister of the long-term 
importance of a materially credible military commitment to 
NATO. In light of the report which he did produce, Ivan 
Head's contribution to the defence review will perhaps be 
remembered best as that of a sSuperbureaucrat in the 
pejorative sense implied by Campbell and Szablowski. 

It would be fair to say that some sort of revision of 
Canada's military commitment to NATO was a foregone 
conclusion, given the priorities of the Trudeau government. 
Indeed, the impetus for change had been reinforced by the 
earlier pronouncements of Lester Pearson, the man who had in 
great part orchestrated the original commitment. Perhaps 
the difference was that Pearson, whatever doubts he may have 
had about the continued efficacy of Canada's military 
contribution to NATO, had sufficient experience in the 
international sphere to appreciate better when a change in 
that contribution might be justified and when it might not. 
Mr. Pearson was to claim later that had he continued as 
Prime Minister he would have taken, by the early Seventies, 


a “Simplar Gecision: to’ reduce «Canada’s NATO commitment. 
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However, in light of changing events on the international 
scene, such as the weakening of detente, events which caused 
even the Trudeau government to have second thoughts, it 
seems unlikely that someone of Pearson's diplomatic and 
political experience would in fact have taken such a 
decision. 

It 1s equally clear that at no time prior to or during 
the review was total withdrawal from NATO seriously 
contemplated - certainly not as far as Mr. Trudeau was 
concerned. Such a withdrawal would have meant the end of 
access to a valuable international political forum, a loss 
which even someone who was "...neither well informed on 
international affairs nor particularly interested in them 
nog. ee RcOuUld “appreciates swWWhilhe onésmight iangue tthatrthe 
immediacy of the defence review was the result of budgetary 
planning considerations and the knowledge that the annual 
NATO review was pending, there is stronger evidence to 
Suggest that the defence policy issue provided a convenient 
Catalyst pai fenotwa red fherning?@ingtermsaol jUstiutyingnan 
overall policy review. This contention is supported, as 
preceding discussion suggests, by the evidence that there 
was general support for a status quo approach to foreign and 


defence policy. 


2°3Thordarson, Trudeau and Foreign Policy: A study in 
décision-making yp. (85. 
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The Aftermath 

Although the Trudeau government had not contemplated 
complete withdrawal from NATO, it is certainly the case that 
a substantial reduction of Canadian forces from Europe had 
been considered. Indeed, a two-thirds reduction would 
appear to have been the planning figure subsequent to the 
Head report. However, Mr. Trudeau had also announced that 
the reduction would be conducted in consultation with 
Canada's NATO allies. The reaction of these allies has been 
described in some detail in Chapter Two, and there is little 
doubt that it was instrumental in the government's decision 
only to halve its NATO contingent in Europe. As much was 
admitted by Leo Cadieux in the House of Commons when he 
Stated,that® the. raseactesultaotieconsulbtation éwihthrour 
allies, we had modified considerably our original plan."*°*% 

Little more than a year after the NATO force reduction 
had been announced, the Trudeau government released the 
White Paper on Defence. The Paper, as has been mentioned, 
re-ordered Canada's defence priorities, and it should not be 
Surprising that Donald MacDonald held the Defence portfolio 
at the time. It will be remembered that he had been an 
advocate of a substantial change in Canada's NATO role, and 
what better choice as the man to review defence priorities 
than Macdonald, who would ensure that the government's 
intentions were brought to fruition - primarily because he 


would be least receptive to the posturings of DND 


2°4Tbid., p. 142. (My emphasis) 
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bureaucrats, both military and civilian. Suffice to say 
that the government's confidence was well placed. This 
would also seem to fit the conceptual consideration that 
when one wants to ensure that fundamental policy change is 
reflected in organizational activity or implementation, 
manipulation through a change of organizational leadership 
provides a solution. 

With the release of the 1971 White Paper, which 
emphasized that defence policy must be congruent with 
foreign policy - the projection abroad of national interests 
- one would have expected some definitive statements on this 
congruence. It 1S perhaps a measure of the real perceptions 
of the Trudeau government as to the importance of defence 
policy, that the role of the armed forces in Support of 
foreign policy objectives was virtually ignored. R.B. Byers 
comments: 

By inference, the government indicated that the 
fulfilment of defence objectives was not that 


mmpontant winrithe :pursimt ljoifa is prumany dforerogn 
policy objectives. The downgrading of the peace and 
security theme, along with the emphasis on economic 
growth, suggested that objectives in these policy 
areas could be achieved irrespective of Canada's 
defence posture .... [T]he CAF [Canadian Armed 
Forces] were not considered essential for the 
achievement of major foreign policy objectives - 
that is, a successful marriage took place [that is, 
defence and foreign policy], but one partner was not 
really necessary for the well-being of the 
retationshipy “- 


Thus defence issues, which previous Canadian governments had 
7°sByers, Defence and foreign policy in the 1970s: the 
demise of the Trudeau Doctrine, pp. 319-20. (My emphasis) 
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considered a necessary part of corporate planning, were all 
but excluded from foreign policy planning. Although the 
Third Option was to cause the government to re-think this 
perception, in the interim the government had reverted to 
the mind-set which J.F. Anderson so aptly described as, 
~e. a tendency ... to view collective defence ... as 
being, at best, of marginal importance and at worst 
dispensible, and a tendency in parallel to see the 
Canadian Forces as a piece of baggage, which 
perforce had to be carried around in pursuit of 


various foreign policy goals, but which for that 
reason should be kept as light as possible.’°® 


Defence policy was relegated to a back burner while the 
government got on with the business of addressing more 
domestically-oriented concerns, specifically the economy and 
issues relating to Canadian unity. 

The designation of protection of Canadian sovereignty 
as the primary defence priority was, of course, a reflection 
of the government's more domestic policy orientation. The 
problem was, what did protection of sovereignty really mean? 
Bruce Thordarson comments: 

A defence policy based on considerations of 

sovereignty was such a novelty on the Canadian scene 

that there was some concern that the government 

might be intending to regard it as an end in itself 


and as something that had to be defended in its 
SNieoe tyes 


2°¢anderson, Strategy, Policy Formulation, and Military 
Py Anning. Danio 

2°7Thordarson, Trudeau and Foreign Policy: A study in 
decision-making 
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However, Thordarson goes on to comment that the White Paper 
clarified this issue, and that sovereignty was precisely 
defined as, "... the idea that any national government had 
to be capable of surveillance and control activities over 
its own land, territorial waters and airspace."*°* While 
Thordarson might have been satisfied with the preciseness of 
this definition, it is by no means clear that the department 
which had to operationalize protection of sovereignty held 
the same view. 

It was readily apparent to DND that the government was 
not referring to protection of sovereignty in its entirety, 
if for no other reason than the fact that the defence budget 
had been frozen and Forces manpower levels had been reduced. 
And, with the possible exception of the period immediately 
following World War Two, Canada never had the military 
capability to provide the surveillance and control which the 
above definition implied. In addition, DND was expected to 
plan some measure of support for the other three defence 
priorities, an expectation which was implicit in such White 
Paper specifications as the requirement that Canada's 
Maritime forces be "... reoriented with the long-term 
objective of providing a more versatile general purpose 
capability."*°°* This versatile general purpose capability 
requirement extended to Canada's Land and Air forces, and 
thus required DND to plan for general purpose military 


eer bidls poeteie 
2°*Canada, White Paper On Defence: Defence In the 
70s(Ottawa: Information Canada, 1971), p. 28, as cited in 


Stewart, Canada's European Force: 1971-1980, p. 12. 
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Organizational and logistic frameworks, and indulge in the 
pursuit of the elusive multi-role vehicle, aircraft or ship. 
One has but to consult a reputable military technical 
journal such as the International Defence Review, to realize 
that the cost of multi-role equipment - to the extent that 
there is such a thing - is exceedingly high. Even before 
the advent of the defence review and subsequent budget 
freeze, DND lacked the financial resources to fulfill a 
multi-role or general purpose requirement, and after the 
review and White Paper came to fruition, the department was 
expected to fulfill the requirement with still fewer 
resources. The government would have done well to remember 
that while it might be possible to acquire Such a 
Capability, it does not come cheaply. To suppose otherwise 
is to risk the creation of something which does several jobs 
marginally and no one job well or, worse, is incapable 
overall. In an organizational process context, the 
government could have anticipated that DND would do its part 
in terms of what it knew how to do, a knowledge which did 
not extend to a clear perception of how to apply the 
department's limited resources to a somewhat nebulous role. 
How did DND cope with the official defence priorities 
specified in the 1971 White Paper? The department fully 
realized that it did not have the resources to meet the 
first priority and, furthermore, there was some doubt as to 
precisely what the government envisaged in protection of 


sovereignty. Nor was the government forthcoming with any 
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clarification. Given that DND had to meet this priority 
and, in some way, Shape or form the other three, it is 
hypothesized that the department indulged in satisficing. 
Protection of sovereignty could not be dealt with in 
isolation, for reasons which already have been discussed. 
The NORAD and NATO commitments were perceived as 
complementary, and peace-keeping required - at least ina 
basic sense - the maintenance of military skills which the 
NATO commitment provided. Essentially, DND factored the 
priorities down to the one with which it could most readily, 
perhaps traditionally, identify - the NATO commitment, 
albeit reduced. The department thus actively continued to 
pursue the priority upon which it had always focussed and 
which, it could argue with some justification, encompassed 
protection of sovereignty to the extent that it was 
realistically possible. 

Can this hypothesis be supported? Certain evidence 
suggests that it can. In a confidential interview a civil 
servant, who wasS acquainted with the departmental responses 
which the White Paper had elicited, observed that neither 
DND nor External Affairs had agreed with the priorities from 
the outset, and that departmental activity had proceeded 
accordingly - albeit with lip-service being paid to the 
first defence priority.’*'° Evidence of this lip-service is 
to be found in the Arctic sovereignty over-flights conducted 


" 


by CAF aircraft. However, aS R.B. Byers comments, 


21°Discussion with Department of External Affairs official, 
ZoatMerch, 1983. 
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senior DND officials have argued that the priority attached 
to military involvement in the north can be kept low 
relative to other areas of military activity ... and [the 
sovereignty role] was never considered by senior personnel 
as the major focus of CAF activities."*'' The reality of the 
Situation was that these flights were the first task to be 
discontinued when the financial crisis of 1974 brought about 
a reduction of flying hours as part of a budgetary 
restraint. At the same time, there was only a marginal 
discontinuation of NATO-related flying activity and, even 
though Parliamentary pressure forced partial 
re-implementation of the Arctic flights, there can be little 
doubt as to where DND perceived defence priorities to lie. 
Stewart Suggests that the cut-back in sovereignty 
protection-related activity primarily was due to an overall 
government reassessment of the importance of Canada's NATO 
role. This may have been part of the explanation, but it 
seems doubtful that it was the complete one. Earlier, in 
the context of structural reforms, it was noted that defence 
was one of the six systems which did not channel 
decision-making activity through to Cabinet, but rather 
pursued such activity at the senior official level on an 
inter-departmental basis, primarily with External Affairs. 
This consideration and the comments of the civil servant 
referred to earlier, would suggest that the cut-back was 
more likely a case of successful manifestation of positive 


711R,B.Byers, Defence and foreign policy in the 1970s, p. 
32605266 
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bureaucratic political activity in DND and External Affairs 
- which had continued to promote the importance of NATO - 
combined with a growing realization on the part of the 
Trudeau government that enhanced relations with Western 
Europe, and the NATO policies related thereto, were 
important. But to the extent that it existed, this latter 
realization was a gradual occurrence, for as Byers comments, 
"With the completion of the [overall policy] review, the 
Prime Minister probably felt he had placed the relationship 
between foreign policy and defence policy in proper 
perspective ...."?'*? Thus it would seem reasonable to assume 
with respect to defence policy that there was ample latitude 
for slippage, in the bureaucratic politics context, between 
executive intent and implementation, and that this slippage 


ana im Bact tocciur: 


Renewed Interest In NATO 

An immediate result of the 1974 financial crisis and 
related assessment of possible budget adjustments, was the 
government's realization that DND's resources could not only 
not be reduced further, but also that it was underfunded and 
over-tasked. There was also the growing awareness of the 
importance of European relations. These considerations 
Stimulated the 1974-75 defence structure review, which 
resulted in the allocation of greater importance to Canada's 


NATO commitment. In addition to the review, Prime Minister 
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Trudeau visited NATO headquarters for the first time in 
October 1974, and he emphasized the importance which Canada 
attached to NATO membership. By the mid-Seventies, the 
Trudeau government appeared to have undergone a significant 
change of attitude toward its military responsibilities in 
NATO. The use of the word appeared iS appropriate because 
what waS involved was less an attitudinal change and more a 
realization that Canadian and European perceptions of an 
acceptable level of military participation in the Alliance 
did not coincide. This also suggests that, conceptually, 
the government was still very much means oriented; ingens 
instance, defence policy as a means to a better relationship 
with Western Europe, a relationship which was in itself a 
means. In any event, the Canadian-European perception gap 
had to be closed if the Buropean link was to be maintained 
and enhanced. Thus one finds Mr. Trudeau stating to NATO 
allies "... Canada's [unequivocal] belief in the concept of 
collective security,"?'* and James Richardson lamenting the 
fact that the considerations which shape Canada's 


" 


contribution are all too often at best inadequately 
understood in the perspective within which many of our 
allies view Canada's role in NATO."?'* It would be 
counter-productive to dwell on the rhetoric of Trudeau, and 
Richardson and his successors, except to note that the other 
members of the Alliance were unimpressed with the attempts 
of the Trudeau governments to portray a born again 


ie brdioy pres 32% 
214Richardson, Canada and NATO, p. 4. 
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militarist approach. As Byers observes, "If other actors in 
the international system ... do not perceive a country's 
defence posture as credible, they will naturally question 
the seriousness of the objectives it is supporting ...."?'5 
Perhaps truer words could not have been spoken of the 
Canadian defence posture of the time, which was still long 
on rhetoric and short on action. Had the Prime Minister 
been sufficiently interested in the potential uses to which 
defence policy could be put - that is, in its corporate 
Viability - he might have come to a more timely realization 
of what James Eayrs had so aptly stated in 1969: "It is 
equally legitimate, and at times more important, for 
military establishments to support foreign policy in other 
areas [than national security] - particularly in the 
economic and political spheres."*'* Indeed had Mr. Trudeau 
realized this at the time of the 1969 defence review, six 
years later he might not have been faced with European 
skepticism as to the seriousness of Canada's NATO 
commitment. 

In fairness it must be said that the Trudeau 
government's renewed emphasis on NATO, which is after alla 
military alliance and is so perceived by most members, was 
due in part to a realization that East-West tensions had not 
relaxed, contrary to earlier impressions. However, the 


evidence strongly suggests that there was an ulterior and 


215Byers, Defence and foreign policy in the 1970s: the 
demise of the Trudeau Doctrine, p. 315. 
7eoaAMeS Paymsy | ase quoted! 2nvByersiep. 315. 
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more important motivation - economic benefits. The Prime 
Minister took no part in NATO discussions until the Third 
Option came to the fore, and even then he appeared to think 
that new, or perhaps more vociferous rhetoric in support of 
NATO, without any real change in Canada's military 
participation, would suffice. There is no evidence to 
suggest that he solicited the advice, a corporate input so 
to speak, from DND who, in light of the connections with 
their West German counterparts alluded to by Held, could 
have provided a useful assessment of European perceptions on 
the NATO issue.?'’ while it waS never explicitly stated that 
the price of the contractual Link with Western Europe was a 
more meaningful contribution to the security aspects of the 
Alliance, one encounters the rumour concerning the pressure 
put on Mr. Trudeau by West German Chancellor, Helmut 
Schmidt, and pragmatically "... merely maintaining a token 
European presence proved insufficient to secure German 
Support, doubly vital in light of reservations harboured by 
both Britain and France vis-a-vis the framework agreement as 
unduly stretching the EC's external competencies."?'* The 
attachment of Western European members to the defence 
aspects of the Alliance cannot have been lost on the Trudeau 
government. As David Humphreys contends, "It is 
inconceivable that the impact of one on the other [that is, 
Canada's NATO commitment and the European attitude towards 


717Held, Canadian Foreign Policy: An Outsider’s View, p. 
452. 

71®Strempel, Towards Complex Interdependence: Canada and the 
European Community: 1958-1980, p. 180. 
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the Contractual Link] was not considered at the highest 
politicahehevels. tivs*wAnd supportefomsthis conbention is to 
be found in comments made by Mr. Trudeau in a House of 


Commons address: 


... [I]n so far as the application of economic 
cooperation iS concerned, it iS possible that 
certain purchases of military equipment are 
envisagedens. Jelidit mightebe rellevantoscgnel that) il 
did discuss the question of NATO when I was in 
Europe and very often with the same people when I 
was discussing economic cooperation.??° 


"Even less cryptically, a German editorialist was told that 
the 'Leopards [tanks] ... for which we have no use on our 
continent’ ... embodied Canada's 'European engagement'"??' 
In addition, it has been suggested by an External Affairs 
official, who served on the Canadian Delegation to the North 
Atlantic Council from 1974-76 and who was present during the 
Framework Agreement negotiations, that European delegates 
had made it very clear that a more meaningful Canadian 
Contribution to NATO was’ the price for an economic link wrth 
Western Europe.?’?? 

In any event, changes were made to Canada's NATO 


posture, and whether these changes were the result of actual 
7'°David Humphreys, Canada’s link with Europe still not 
widely understood, International Perspectives (March/April 
L976): 34 

22 Stansandiet68 Bebruary h9767eppepi05 li-o2erasuci ted ain 
Strempel, Towards Complex Interdependence: Canada and the 
European Community: 1958-1980, p. 181. 

72'Citation in Robert Held, Unser Verbuendeter Kanada, 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 17 may 1977, as cited and 
translated by Strempel, p. 181. 

222Discussion with Department of External Affairs official, 
25*Maneh 98a. 
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Or anticipated pressure, the result was the same. However, 
the changes were somewhat cosmetic, as the Senate 
Subcommittee Report of 1982 and reference to any recent 
reputable assessment of the contributions of NATO members - 
Such as the International Institute of Strategic Studies' 
Military Balance - amply illustrate. For example, enough 
new tanks - West German Leopards - were bought to maintain 
the effectiveness of the Royal Canadian Dragoons, the 
Canadian armoured regiment based in Germany. But not enough 
tanks were bought to provide ongoing training for the three 
armoured regiments based in Canada which, incidentally, 
provide replacement personnel for the Dragoons. In 
addition, new long range patrol aircraft were acquired, 
well-suited to the NATO anti-Submarine warfare role, but 
only half the number necessary to adequately deal with the 
NATO role and the sovereignty protection requirement which, 
it must be remembered, continues to be a priority.??°* As the 
changes were implemented they were matched with a rhetoric 
in which the Canadian government's perceptions of the 
non-military benefits of NATO were thinly, if at all, 
disguised: "... to exert influence on the policies of our 
allies."*?* The Senate Subcommittee Report, commenting on 
the re-equipment of the Canadian Forces in the 


mid-Seventies, provides a noteworthy interpretation of what 


723Captain M. Walker, A Partner for Aurora: Developing the 


Airborne Corvette, Canadian Defence Quarterly 6 no. 4 
Sor ingal 9770": 7 6%, 


724Canada, DND, The 1981-82 Estimates for the Department of 


National Defence, p. 10. 
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was meant by influence: "... to maintain and improve 


relationscwith its [Canada's]salltesjecincliding tradevand 


rE 


other links with Western Europe.??* Of particular interest 


is the government's decision on a new jet fighter aircraft, 
taken after the signing of the Framework Agreement. 

Panavia, a European consortium, had offered the Tornado as a 
candidate, an aircraft chosen by the airforces of Britain, 
West Germany and Italy. Canada rejected the aircraft on the 
grounds of cost and doubt as to its capability as an 
interceptor, and chose instead the McDonnell-Douglas 
F-18/CF-18 Hornet. But, the basis of this choice must be 
open to question in light of the fact that the Royal Air 
Force has introduced an Air Defence variant of the Tornado, 
and the F-18 has been the subject of controversy concerning 
noe ronlyaivstitnakdeost> Lhut@arsotitstability tovearrytout 
its multi-role mission. This may have reflected, as Byers 
would suggest, the declining importance of the Third Option 
aS a major consideration in the Trudeau Doctrine.??* 
However, Dewitt and Kirton have recently produced a well 
documented argument that the perceived decline of the Third 
Option was more imagined than real; a perception which 
stemmed from a misunderstanding of Third Option policy.??’ 
Thus it would seem equally if not more plausible that the 


rejection of the Tornado reflected the government's 


~weCanada p=senares First Report) peg) 2. 

22¢Byers, Defence and foreign policy in the 1970s: the 
demise of the Trudeau doctrine, p. 335. 

227This argument is elucidated in Dewitt and Kirton, Canada 
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disinclination to acknowledge the linkage of defence and 
foreign policy issues, in this instance defence equipment 
procurement and economic diversification, beyond the extent 
necesSary to achieve ratification of the Framework 
Agreement. If Such was the case it provides further 
evidence of the subjectively selective corporate policy 
planning in which the Trudeau government was wont to 


indulge. 


Consequences 

Professor Byers observes that, "... the dictates of the 
Third Option coincided with the more natural inclination of 
Senior military personnel to perceive NATO participation as 
the primary defence activity."??* The fate of the Third 
Option notwithstanding, the government should have been left 
with a clearer perception of the inseparability of defence 
and foreign policy. It finally had to assign some value to 
Canada's military contribution to NATO - the problem alluded 
to earlier by DND's Assistant Deputy Minister (Policy), Mr. 
J.F. Anderson. However, as Byers has noted, while Canada's 
commitment was rehabilitated politically, officially it has 
remained of secondary importance.’*?*° And the comments made 
by .Rosett£oeaine 197 7mMcontinuehtomhotdetnues “i aswrWwhateremains 
as defence policy is really a loose, uncoordinated ad hoc 
response™to~1solated problems J 228) © 


22*Byers, Defence and foreign policy in the 1970s: the 
demise of the Trudeau doctrine, p. 337. 

POO br. FADS S Ie 

23°Rosetto, A Final Look at the 1971 White Paper on Defence, 
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D. Reflections 

From the preceding analysis one can make certain 
observations concerning the conceptual questions raised in 
the introduction to the chapter. First, it would seem that 
comprehensive rational decision-making is not a solution to 
the process of incremental change. Indeed, the application 
of it reveals the very weaknesses posited by the theoretical 
assessment in Chapter One. These weaknesses are shared by 
the incrementalist approach, and both approaches rapidly 
degenerate into a process which has aptly been described as 
getting ready to get ready, policy-making means become ends 
in themselves and ends as such are never addressed. There 
is no room for value judgment-based decision-making which 
would define policy ends in either of the dominant 
approaches to decision-making in that both fundamentally 
involve rationalization, which by definition excludes 
ends. °°" 

Second, it would seem that corporate planning, or 
rather a misapplication of it in the form of rationalized 
planning, can provide a means by which organizational 
processes and bureaucratic politics may be influenced. 
However, the evidence provided by the data suggests that 
this influence is more in the nature of a disturbance than a 


control. Furthermore, it iS apparent that rationalized 


Za One 6) DOO leo, 

731Tn this instance the rationalization referred to is that 
discussed by Weber; a focus on the mechanics of progress, on 
process rather than product. Pages 6 and 7 of this thesis 
refer. 
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planning which promotes neat structures and tidy methods at 
the expense of content is likely to reinforce the very 
activities which it is trying to change or control. 

If the data contained in Chapter Two are representative 
of process and results in the context of policy planning, 
decision-making and implementation, it can be contended from 
the preceding analysis that the theoretical conceptions 
discussed in this thesis are valid as deScriptive tools. 
These conceptions include the reality of incremental change, 
and the inability of a comprehensive rational approach or an 
incremental approach to address change in the context of 


policy ends. 
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V. Conclusion 

Where does this thesis fit into the existing 
literature? Previous analyses of Canadian military 
participation in NATO during the Trudeau era appear to have 
followed two approaches: they have tended either towards a 
descriptive-historical approach, the work of Stewart for 
example, or towards military participation in NATO as a 
peripheral consideration contained in an operational code 
analysis of principal actors, such as Thordarson's analysis 
of Trudeau or the psycho-historical approach used by 
McCall-Newman in Grits. However, by employing a theoretical 
framework to examine the the relevant data, this thesis has 
provided a measure of explanation and an element of 
prescription not afforded by earlier analyses. In the 
context of future research, perhaps the most important 
question to be raised is whether or not a change of 
political leadership or, more dramatically, a change of 
government might lead to changes in the approach to policy 
decision-making, and the ramifications which this might have 
for bureaucratic political activity and hence policy 


implementation. 


A. Conceptual Implications 

On the basis of a preliminary assessment of the 
dominant approaches to planning and decision-making this 
thesis rejected the comprehensive rational and 


incrementalist approaches as prescriptions. Empirical 
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analysis of the data were produced in Chapters Two and Three 
not only as a means of verifying this assertion, but also as 
a test of the general hypothesis that misperception and 
misapplication of decision theory and organization theory 
invoke far-reaching, negative consequences for policy 
formulation and implementation. 

What then are the broad conceptual implications? 
First, it can be concluded that incremental change and its 
effects on planning and decision making can neither be 
ignored nor purposefully eliminated. Incrementalism is part 
OLsthetrealitysofst he soctal worldgn *lto1s "alsotapparent 
that where existing policies are in fact relatively 
Satisfactory, as it would appear was the case with Canadian 
military participation in NATO, a politician should be wary 
of initiating fundamental change which is not based on an 
objective assessment and wherein an instrument of change is 
applied which excludes the value judgement-based 
decision-making for which the politician is responsible. 
Thismis*notemeant sto Winfervthaeva wpolitvepanSshould=notoor 
cannot initiate change, and this is certainly appropriate 
where a politician possesses new knowledge about a problem 
or goal. However, it 1S necessary to ensure that the 
approach which one applies will produce change in fact and 
not merely form, and new knowledge is not simply that which 
stems from the personal political-philosophical inclinations 
of the decision-maker or has been made to conform to those 


inclinations. Dror suggests that incremental change and an 
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incrementalist approach encourage inertia, but it would seem 
that over-emphasis on rationalism will have the same effect, 
intended or otherwise, on governmental activity - a sort of 
negative reinforcement. 

Second, rationalization as it is embodied in the 
comprehensive rational and incrementalist approaches is a 
process which never quite delivers; that is, ends are not 
addressed. Thus, the politician who purports to apply these 
approaches, who attempts to rationalize the political world, 
automatically and artificially excludes the value or ends 
oriented judgments which are inherent to that world, whether 
he intends to or not. Conceptually, the politician succumbs 
seouuulustonee ll fusuchiaspolitiecrankccombiness®thistapproach 
with a passion for a cause in the sense of a romanticism of 
the intellectually interesting, and if he lacks a sense of 
proportion - an ability to let realities work upon him - he 
may rightly be labelled a political dilettante. This is 
particularly true of the politician who pursues an ethic of 
ultimate ends with the view that it is others who are not in 
tune with the world - "The world is stupid and base, not I," 
"The responsibility for the consequences does not fall upon 
me but upon others whom I serve and whose stupidity and 
baseness I shall eradicate."’°*? 

Third, nt can be concluded that organizational 
processes, in terms of policy advice and implementation, are 


dominated by programs and procedures which are subject for 


232Gerth and Mills, From Max Weber, p. 127. 
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the most part to gradual change, and that political leaders 
can disturb but not control organizational behaviour. It is 
possible to force the change of routines and programmed 
responses by a change of organizational leadership, but this 
change is at best transitory and at worst purely cosmetic. 
Furthermore, the size of government precludes the making of 
all major decisions or directing of all major activities, in 
the context of policy implementation, by one central 
authority. This is true whether that central authority is 
represented for example by a prime minister and cabinet, or 
a planning appendage which too closely identifies with the 
central authority and thereby has no rapport with the 
Organizational sub-units upon which it depends for 
information. The cost of the necessary factoring of 
problems and fractionating of power 1S meaSured in terms of 
the discretion which must be allowed organizations in the 
way they respond. An underlying consideration in this 
discretion is the effect of organizational parochialism, an 
effect which is present in all organizations and is 
amplified in those which are manned by careeristsS on a 
Structural ladder. The degree to which government leaders 
are cognizant of and allow for the effects of administrative 
feasibilities as suggested by organizational process 
determines the gap between decision and implementation, and 
on all but pressing issues the gap widens in favour of the 


Organization. 
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Fourth, bureaucratic politics is an influential factor 
wherever decision-making involves organizational input. The 
question to be asked is that of the extent of this 
influence. The extent varies in direct proportion to the 
degree of executive interest or commitment. Slippage may 
not seem to matter if the executive perception is that the 
only real issue is that a positive choice be made. But what 
if the perception of the importance of the issue is wrong? 
In such a case slippage can hurt and increasingly so with 
the passage of time, both in the context of bureaucratic 
pohitical hinfilyencesandrcinttheecontext dficlackiof planning 
and decision-making in an area which is in reality more 
important than initial perceptions suggested. The message 
to be gleened from all of this is that while one might be 
justifiably concerned about over-emphasizing the influence 
of bureaucratic politics, one also should be concerned about 
the consequences of discounting that influence. 

What then have we learned about decision-making? 
Perhaps the most important consideration is that there is no 
Single model or approach by which the decision-making 
process may be analyzed. Indeed, to paraphrase Allison, the 
best analysis may well draw upon a combination of models. 
Furthermore, an analysis of decision-making in the context 
of simply the mechanics of the process is insufficient in 
itself. One finds that the decisional process is shaped by 
what were referred to earlier as qualifiers; that is, 


organizational process and bureaucratic politics. These 
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qualifiers are part of what is and, to the extent that they 
are either acknowledged or ignored, they are determinants of 
what can be done. 

Last, it should be appreciated that corporate planning 
is not rationalized planning which focusses on 
organizational/structural change, and which artificially 
filters or excludes certain corporate inputs from planning 
and decision-making simply because these inputs do not 
Support a preconceived notion of what 1S important. An 
approach to planning which imposes rather than enables lacks 
the flexibility necessary to deal with the reality of 
incremental change because it discourages positive sub-unit 
response. Such an approach does not lead to a cybernetic 
learning process but rather to the inertia of getting ready 
to get ready. Finally, if corporate planning is to be 
operationalized successfully it must be perceived as a 
benefit by all of the participants. It must service 
government as a whole and not merely the centre of 
government or a planning office which totally identifies and 


is identified with that centre. 


B. Empirical Implications 

In the context of foreign policy in general and defence 
policy and the NATO commitment in particular, what did the 
Trudeau government want and why? What the government wanted 
was to change completely both the form and focus of existing 


policy planning and decision-making. A somewhat spurious 
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connection was made between an ostensibly anachronistic 
defence policy and the predominance of this policy in 
general foreign policy considerations. This connection was 
then used as justification for a review of both defence and 
foreign policy. As a result of this review, a coordinated, 
centralized, supposedly corporate planning approach to 
policy planning and formulation was implemented. In 
addition, Canada's NATO contingent in Europe was halved on 
the grounds of a diminished threat, and defence policy in 
general was relegated to a position of limited significance. 
In response to the government's contentions and the 
decisions taken, the evidence which this thesis has adduced 
strongly suggests that not only had foreign policy not been 
dominated by defence policy to the extent asserted by the 
Trudeau government, but also that there was little 
justification or general support for either a review or a 
Subsequent change of foreign and defence policy focus. Nor, 
for that matter, had the threat on which the NATO commitment 
originally was predicated substantially diminished. 

However, the government was committed to change - not the 
least because of the impetus of Mr. Trudeau's personal 
political-philosophical inclinations - and change there 
wouldabe. Db Theuworldt isostupid andiibasey notries lac iy the 
flame of pure intentions was not to be quelched by contrary 
reports and assessments. It would seem that Mr. Trudeau's 
personal political-philosophical inclinations, in this 


instance a romanticism of the intellectually interesting 
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comprehensive rational model, were allowed to override a 
sense of proportion in a Weberian sense. Is there then a 
distinction between the Prime Minister's approach and that 
of the steriley excited and mere political dilettante? 
Departmental response to the changes made by the 
Trudeau governments was, in the context of organization and 
bureaucratic theory, predictable. The response was one of 
Suspicion of the intentions of central planning agencies 
such as the PCO, and a disinclination to cooperate with 
them. And the superbureaucratic activities of these 
agencies, and the directed rather than corporate planning 
approach of the government, served to reinforce the negative 
departmental response. The overall results of the 
government's coordinated planning and decision-making 
efforts were discussed in Chapter Two. More specifically in 
the context of foreign policy, it will be remembered that 
defence, as one of the ten systems, did not become part of 
the centralized decision-making process, and that 
decision-making tended to take place at the senior official 
level. This process was undoubtedly enhanced by the low 
priority which the government attached to defence issues, 
and it would seem reasonable to conclude that with this 
slippage, bureaucratic politics became an increasingly 
important feature of DND activity. The redefinition of 
defence priorities, with protection of sovereignty taking 
precedence, lacked both clarity and conviction, clarity on 


the part of the government and conviction on the part of DND 
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and External Affairs. This change of defence priorities 
conforms to the pattern described in Chapter One, wherein a 
government is concerned only that a positive choice has been 
made, and not with the details of implementation. DND was 
able to continue to focus on NATO and merely to pay 
lip-service to protection of sovereignty as the primary 
defence requirement, a reflection not only of the marginal 
interest which the government evinced in defence, but also 
of the operationalization of bureaucratic politics to fill 
the gap created by that lack of interest. 

The realities of planning and decision-making 
ultimately caught up with the Trudeau government, but the 
realization that incrementalism was the norm rather than the 
exception was to have a negative effect on defence 
Capabilities. Where the government had originally seen fit 
to relegate defence considerations to a virtual limbo, 
thereby compounding existing problems of neglect in the 
defence sphere, it rather suddenly found it necessary 
incrementally to pick up the NATO commitment again. In that 
bureaucratic politics in DND had ensured that NATO activity 
was accorded real priority in DND - and quite probably 
External Affairs - the government was able to bring this 
activity to the fore as evidence to Western Europeans of 
Canada's ongoing commitment to the Alliance. But the 
positive and negative results of the underlying bureaucratic 
political activity must be recognized. Bureaucratic 


politics may have been a viable means of keeping NATO 
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activity operating effectively when government interest was 
focussed elsewhere, but that viability has diminished over 
time because the government has been able to tap very 
selectively only as much of that activity as it requires to 
be seen to be fulfilling its NATO commitment. This 
selective tapping is an illustration of one of the so-called 
advantages of having pursued a comprehensive rational 
approach, in this instance control of the bureaucracy. 
Recommendations or requests from DND for additional 
resources to meet the commitment can be and simply are 
brushed aside by the Trudeau government as "... the military 
lobby forgetting that the politician makes the decisions and 
the military carries them out."*°** The latter consideration 
hints at the possibility that the government may not only 
have been aware of the implications/effectiveness of 
bureaucratic politics from the beginning, but also that it 
had planned to orchestrate this activity - thereby ensuring 
a continuing focus on NATO but not discrediting the 
appearance of its stated defence priorities. However, such 
an interpretation is less than convincing when one considers 
the government's, particularly Mr. Trudeau's, antipathy 
towards bureaucratic activity in general. Thus the earlier 
interpretation seems more likely; that is, that the 
government has found bureaucratic politics, which it had 


originally thought to eliminate, a convenient means of 


733Stephen Scott, Cabinet under pressure to ease forces’ 
spending, Ottawa Citizen, 2 December 1974, p. 5, as cited in 


Stewart, Canada seeurcopean Force: Vie 1960, p. 68. 
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adopting as much or as little defence input as it feels ad 
hoc circumstances warrant. 

It seems evident that the government has yet to 
reconcile itself to the inseparability of defence and 
foreign and domestic policy. The rhetoric which surrounded 
the initial pursuit of the Third Option was matched, at 
best, by ad hoc purchases. These purchases have not been 
£Eollowed up by a firm commitment to undertake planned, 
capital equipment replacement and augmentation in the long 
or even medium-term. One can see in this a further 
manifestation of the advantage to the politician of the 
comprehensive rational approach with its focus on means. 
Purchases can be matched with the requirements dictated by 
particular circumstances without ever having to address or 
even raise the issue of a specific defence related end, to 
which the purchases, in a cumulative sense, are directed. 
Continued government vacillation on the much-needed frigate 
replacement program is but one example of this lack of 
commitment. Nor has the government seriously endeavoured to 
redress the general neglect of Forces' capabilities, a 
neglect which was, aS mentioned earlier, compounded by the 
confused defence planning which followed the 1969 review. 
Somewhat more Surprising is the government's reticence to 
acknowledge the benefits which would accrue to Canadian 
industry were due attention to be paid to defence 
requirements. For example, while the government stalls on 


the patrol frigate program, shipyards in Quebec and the 
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Maritimes lie virtually idle. One might sympathize to some 
degree with the fact that government has been faced with 
several major defence capital equipment purchases in a 
relatively short space of time, but one cannot help but 
speculate on the extent to which an awareness of the ongoing 
rather than simply ad hoc nature of defence - and thereby 
NATO - requirements might have led to a less financially 
onerous staged or incremental acquisition process. 

It should also be noted that the Third Option has begun 
to reappear aS an important policy consideration. Integral 
to Prime Minister Trudeau's reorganization for economic 
development announced in January 1982 is the desire "... to 
pursue aggresSively international export markets and to give 
greater priority to economic matters in the development of 
foreign policy."?°* An added incentive for renewed attention 
tOsthis option ts to.be @o0und inva recently announced U.S’ 
plan to exclude Canada from a new defence industry 
development program: 

The Pentagon plans to break a 40-year tradition by 
denying Canadian weapons makers access to a new 
$2-billion U.S. defence industry development program 
... LAn] informed source ... Suggested a document 
prepared recently by Dr. Richard De Louer, the 
Pentagon's research, development and engineering 
chief, excludes Canadian firms. The source said 
Canada, with its small military budget of about $7 
billion, has been given a free ride on U.S. military 
research and development projects and therefore is 
vulnerable to U.S. action ... [Professor Stephen 


Clarkson of the University of Toronto contends that] 
Canada's defence industry 1S incapable of surviving 
734Gordon Osbaldeston, Reorganizing Canada’s Department of 
External Affairs, International Journal 37 no. 3 (Summer 

1982)4- 453-54", 
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without American research, development, design 
components and machine tools.?*° 


Should this plan come to fruition it will have serious 
consequences not only for the survivability of Canadian 
defence industry, but also for industries such as 
electronics which derive considerable benefit from the 
spin-offs from military research and development. In light 
of the existing economic climate, the loss of any industrial 
Capacity must be a matter of no little concern to the 
Trudeau government. 

What can be said of the relationship between foreign 
policy and defence policy in the final analysis? That the 
two are interrelated is evident from the discussion of 
cooperation in the context of policy advice and even 
formulation at the senior departmental official level, and 
from the apparent inseparability of foreign and defence 
policy on issues which touch upon Canada's relations with 
Western European members of NATO. It would also seem that 
at times when the attitude of government has been one of 
indifference to the relationship between foreign and defence 
policy, bureaucratic activity in DND and DEA has intensified 
in response to that indifference. But perhaps the most 
important lesson learned is that defence policy need not be 
viewed as something which inhibits the pursuit of foreign 


policy because it is attuned to defence issues only. 


235U.S. to exclude Canada in defence development, Edmonton 
JOuErnal,. 2o0Apr i e983, 3p. GAie 
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Rather, defence policy may be perceived as complimentary to 
overall foreign policy, because it can be shaped to address 
other than purely defence related issues; for example, 


economic pursuits. 


C. Present Perceptions and Prescription 

It 1S reasonable to argue that greater access to 
Western European technology and markets will be a major 
focus of a rejuvenated Third Option, and that meaningful 
participation in all aspects of NATO will continue to be 
part of the price of admission. However, the Trudeau 
government has come under increasing pressure from its NATO 
allies for failing to fulfill Canada's commitment to the 
Alliance. Canadian rhetoric on the subject has not been 
matched by performance, and a continuing focus on policy 
means rather than ends may in part account for this. 
Defence policy, such as it is, remains a loose, 
uncoordinated and ad hoc response to isolated problems. 
Furthermore, the government is no longer in a position to 
pick up visible, perhaps more correctly credible, evidence 
of a commitment to NATO, because the evidence quite simply 
is not to be had. A combination of neglect over time, 
disinclination of the present government to redress that 
neglect, and the double-edge sword of departmental 
bureaucratic politics, has reduced the capability of 
Canada's armed forces to a level unparalleled since the 


inter-war years. In a recent address to the Canadian 
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Defence Associations, Minister of Defence, Gilles 
Lamontagne, "... focussed on the gut-issue of Canadian 


defence which he said was to be, the level of forces which 


should, and can, be maintained to ensure the credibility of 


our contribution to deterrence."*?2* But what has been the 


response of Lamontagne's Cabinet colleagues? 


... LT}Jhe Minister announced that Cabinet had 
agreed, in principle, that the Canadian Forces 
should be able to meet and sustain their commitments 
in an emergency and, if so directed, to further 
expand [sic] their capabilities. This significant 
policy decision ... was reinforced by the allocation 
of an additional $20 Million in 1984/85 specifically 
for increased readiness and suStainability. This 
will provide for a gradual improvement of Canadian 
defence capabilities and force levels available to 
sustain our international undertakings.?*’ 


In noting phrases such as in principle, if so directed, and 
a gradual improvement, one is reminded of the European 
eonment in 19/6 that; "... your country has: a reputation for 
putting things off."*** And to describe an agreement in 
principle as a significant policy decision is at best a 
tenuous assertion. Bluntly put, Canada's NATO allies will 
not accept rhetoric this time; the free ride is over, and 
half-fare is no less remote a possibility. 

Where does this leave Canada? In the context of 
defence perhaps nowhere, and in terms of diversification of 


23¢More emphasis on Total Force: MND, Reservist - The 


National Militia Newspaper Vol. 9 no. 3, Mobile Command, St. 
Hubert, Quebec, February 1983. p. 3. (My emphasis) 

237~Tbid. (My emphasis) 

23®Nickerson, Great praise for Canada’s NATO forces, Halifax 
Chronicle Herald, p. 23 as cited in Stewart, Canada's 


Ewropeam.Force: 1971-1980, p. 103. 
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trading partners, at least constrained. The government 
could and has contended that the existing economic climate 
makes it difficult for the government to justify 
reallocation of financial resources, particularly to an area 
such as defence. However, the Senate Subcommittee First 
Report suggests not only that such a reallocation must 
occur, but also that the cost might not be as onerous as one 
mughtmthink: 22° erhnraddition; tan applicationaoframmore 
positive corporate planning approach which enables rather 
than imposes, might provide a further source of 
justification. Were DND and External Affairs able to 
communicate careful and objective strategic study and 
analysis, to put forward well considered foreign and defence 
policy proposals to a receptive government, the latter might 
well be provided not only with the necessary justification, 
but also with a more profound appreciation of the viable 
role which defence policy can and must play in overall 
policy considerations. Such an approach would tap the 
positive aspects of bureaucratic politics, rather than 
stimulating counter-productive departmental activity as has 
tended to be the case in the past. 

How would it be operationalized? Positive corporate 
planning, learning how to learn, is linked to cybernetics, 
and as a theoretical back-drop to cybernetics one can draw 
upon critical theory. The latter might be treated as a 
thesisern Rtsebfiimebut ancoverv kewrcf fireiwilitesut hrcéito 


73°Canada, Senate, First Report, p. 45. See associated 
Tablesdp. 95. 
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illustrate its prescriptive possibilities. Critical theory 
has its roots in the Weberian tradition in that it is 
connected with what Weber perceives as the one positive 
aspect of rationalization - intellectualization. 
Intellectualization can lead to an intellectual awareness of 
reality; the real world. The problem with rationalized, 
scientific approaches is that they focus, as does the 
incrementalist approach, on the "... the measurable facts of 
public policies or the manifest behaviour of organizational 
actors ... [and] thus they implicitly endorse the social 
conditions which have created those facts and those 
behaviours."?*° This precludes the development of broadly 
based policies because there is a tendency to consider only 
those policies which appear to be solvable through applying 
positivist social science methods. "Under such 
circumstances, technical concerns would replace political 
and ethical concerns as the basis for public 
decision-making, thereby transforming normative issues into 
technical problems."**' Furthermore, over-emphasis on 
technical consciousness and meaSurable outcomes obscures the 
more important consideration of mutual understanding on the 
part of politicians and bureaucrats. 

Rather than emphasizing order and regulation, a 
Critical approach would concentrate on the characteristic 
conditions of contemporary organizational life, power and 


248RobertoBeeDenhardt,i Joward axcreiaical iheary of PubJ ic 
Organization, Public Administration Review 41 no. 6 
(November/December 1981): 633. 
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dependence and the potential for conflict and disorder - 
interchange rather than interface of the natures of the 
political and bureaucratic worlds - which these conditions 
imply .2t?? "bAlacriticalcappnoach would insist on 
highlighting those aspects of bureaucratic theory and 
practice which serve to limit the individual's recognition 
of and contribution to the process of governing."**? Through 
identifying the ways in which alienation results from 
current political-bureaucratic relationships, a critical 
theory would offer direction in improving that relationship. 
An obvious area for analysis is the often flawed pattern of 
communication between the political and bureaucratic 
Spheres, and here the critical approach could suggest a 
management style which assists organizations in 
cybernetically learning how to learn. Such an educative 
style of management would involve critical self-reflection 
on the part of both the manager and managed, and would help 
them to perceive the constraints of their respective 
environments - to see themselves and their social situation 
in a new way. Most importantly, in a political and 
bureaucratic context, it might bring home to the politician 
the necessary appreciation of values and his role in 
specifying them which an appeal to positivism obscures, and 
it might emphasize the benefits of real corporate 
involvement, thereby creating a positive as opposed to a 


negative bureaucratic input. In a broad sense the 
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decisional process would give due consideration to the real 
influence of organizational processes and bureaucratic 
political activity, and corporate policy planning would be 
exercised in fact and not merely form. 

One very important factor may undermine the appeal of 
Critical theorizing, and that is the desire to retain power. 
A truly corporate approach, particularly a corporate - 
political-bureaucratic - exercise in critical 
self-reflection, may well be too suggestive of 
over-democratization of the governmental process for most 
politicians’ liking. For the politician who is more 
concerned with power or means than with the values or ends 
which might be said to be embodied in the corporate good, a 
comprehensive rational approach must continue to appeal 
because it affords the politician a pseudo-scientific 
explanation of why things happen the way they do and the 
results. The approach is thereby a sort of psychological 
crutch which allows the politician to absolve himself, not 
only in his own eyes but also in those of the public, of 
responsibility for the results which are produced. It also 
Tt MVatfords *theeretention of o power Pp the ability tovtcontrol: 
A desire for power or to retain power is understandable in 
the sense that power is part of the reality of the social 
world, but even here critical theorizing may be salutary 
because critical self-reflection may help the politician to 
understand the pitfalls of the rational pursuit of power - 


what might be termed the politician's personal devil. Weber 
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termed it thus: "Mind you, the Devil is old: grow old to 
understand him."*** If it can be assumed that power is the 
focus of Mr.Trudeau, as his attitude towards his cabinet 
colleagues and his efforts to control the bureaucracy would 
suggest, then it may be anticipated that he will continue to 
be "lured by the fresh promises" of a rationalization which 
might somehow be harmonized with the reality of incremental 
change, which he has found cannot be ignored. And if the 
government pursues politics with a passion characterized by 
Sterile excitation and "devoid of all feeling of objective 
responsibility," as one might argue it has been wont to do 
in relation to foreign and defence policy, it may rightly be 
accused of political dilettantism. In the final analysis 
such a government "... [will not have] measured up to the 
world as it iS in its everyday routine. Objectively and 
actively [its members will not] have experienced the 
vocation of politics in its deepest meaning which they 
Ehought they whad.” 2 ** 

To return to specifics, if the Trudeau government 
marches to the beat of an indifferent if not irresponsible 
drummer, Canada's military commitment to NATO, and defence 
policy in general, will march to the tunes of "I got plenty 
Ofenothing, sande. dt ain't necessarily so. 7 And tthis 71s a 
musical accompaniment to which European members of NATO, on 
whose economic if not military Support Canada may well 
become increasingly dependent, have long since turned a deaf 
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